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THE ANCESTORS OF THE AMERICAN INDIGENES. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK, M. B. S. 


By an intelligent adjustment of co-efficients, the author of 
this paper is convinced that he has been able to solve the racial 
problem of the Western Hemisphere: not only as respects the 
origin of the American Indigenes (miscalled Indians), but: ap- 
proximately the antiqutity of their progenitors whose ruined 
and silent cities, like those of. Asia Minor, long since passed 
out of history, and whose massive pyramids, temples and pal- 
aces vie with those of the Old World, and are inferentially not 
only coeval with them but closely related. 

The nicety with which the parts fit is proof of the correct- 
ness of his thesis, which not only indicates the birthplace’ of 
the people from which the early inhabitants of North America 
sprung, but locates their point of departure (in Central Amer- 
ica) and the several divergent routes of exodus therefrom, 
northward, which eventuated in the distribution of the’ popu- 
lation over the greater part of the continent. -And it is able to 
trace and establish these designated routes by mural inscrip- 
tions, petroglyphs, stone tablets, writings and traditions, the 
authenticity of which is self-evident and self-contained. The 
identity of the Indians with their ancient progenitors is further 
proven by relics, mortuary customs, linguistic similarities, 
plants and vegetables, and primitive industrial and mechanical 
arts which have remained constant throughout the ages. And 
not only is the progress of migration and distribution intelli- 
gently traced, but the incidental metamorphoseés and vicissi- 
tudes, as well as the causes of that degeneration which, in the 
course of the long period of transformation; ultimately touched 
the level of savagery in many instances. 

The consensus of opinion among advanced ethnologists is 
thatno sufficient reason can be shown for a separate racial 
classification of the three Americas, and the entire proposition 
may be summarized ‘n the abstract which follows, wherein the 
collater has simply gathered and arranged the materials which 
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have been unearthed by scientists who have been working for 
years on homogeneous but independent lines. ~ Biblical testi- 
mony and modern research are shown to corroborate each 
other, and their essence, so far as it has been accepted by 
painstaking scholars, is herewith presented : 

Imprimis: In its primordial state the Globe was only in 
small part tenable. Fertile and forested areas were few and 
geographically far apart. Interminable ice fields and barren 
wastes predominated. Oceans covered four-fifths of the sur- 
face. Later on, but long anterior to the days of the traditional 
Adam, there existed (Genesis iv. 16-17) autogenous, independ- 
ent and contemporaneous groups of men, with their associated 
flora and fauna which were distributed among the geographical 
areas : a conservative provision of the Scheme of Creation 
whereby the species were preserved, so that when cataclysms 
or other disasters occurred in one division resources for repro- 
duction and perpetuation were available in others. [The desert 
of Sahara was once fertile and populous. Greenland teemed 
with luxuriant flora and fauna. Babylon is buried under sands. 
Scarcely 300 years were required to convert a large portion of 
Spain, the fairest of the Iberian plains, into an arid wilderness, 
after the Moors were driven out. The moving sand dunes of 
our own continent have buried towns and fertile tracts, and 
forests, in some instances sixty feet deep, as on Roanoke 
Island, within a comparatively brief space of time.] Each fer- 
tile tract was in itself a veritable “Garden of Eden” whose 
animal and vegetable output in due course of time spread 
from near by to remoter regions. One of these autogenous 
nurseries, with its perfected species, was located in Central 
America,* and was doubtless contemporary with similar nu- 
clei in Asia and Africa, the mural inscriptions and anaglyphs 
of Uxmall, Palenque, Copa®, Chichen-Itza and a score of other 
places, demonstrating by inference, analogies and graven tes- 
timony that they were coeval with Egypt, Chaldea, Phoenicia, 
Tyre, Palmyra, Carthage and Mycene, and enjoyed commercial 
intercourse with them to at least as recent a date as King Solo- 
mon’s time, when, according to Scripture records, vessels return- 
ing from triennial voyages to the uttermost parts of the earth 
brought cargoes of gold, silver, apes, and peacocks. (Kings: 
chap. x., verse 22,) Egypt was the cradle of an ancient civil- 
ization for ages before the Hebrews went into bondage, while 
the country traversed by the Isaaelites in their wilderness jour- 
neyings was interspersed with the walled cities of many pre- 
historic kingdoms, tribes and clans, whom they encountered. 

During the natural processes of adaptation and develop- 





* See “ Exiles from Eden,” translated by Le Plongeon from tablets of 
Chichen-Itza. 
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ment, great climatic changes took place in all parts of the 
globe, involving corresponding fertility or sterility, with their 
natural concomitants. When regions were habitable they were 
inhabited; when they would not support life it departed. So 
it came to pass, during the second glacial epoch, when the 
great boreal ice sheet covered one-half of the North American 
continent, as far south as the present sites of Philadelphia and 
St. Louis, and the glaciated portions were as untenab'e and 
unfit for human occupation as the snow cap of Greenland is 
today, that aggregations of population clustered around the 
equatorial zone, because the climatic conditions were conge- 
nial. (Note the antipodal as well as the isthmian location of 
Egypt and Central America, both equidistant from the equator, 
and one to each hemisphere.) And inasmuch as civilization 
the world over clings to the temperate climates and thrives 
there best, we are not surprised to learn that communities far 
advanced in arts and architecture built and occupied those 
great cities in Yucatan, Honduras, Guatemala, and other Cen- 
tral American States, whose populations once numbered hun- 
dreds of thousands, and whose massive ruins of stone and con- 
crete mark hundreds of sites.f In Yucatan alone, where the 
highest culture was developed, there were fifty-one cities. The 
explorations of Stephens, Le Plongeon and others, have opened 
out the secrets of these mural wastes, and archaeologists have 
coincidently been excavating their desert counterparts in the 
old world to verify their relationship. Anaglyphs of a long 
forgotten people have been deciphered, and the revelation is. 
like an open book. 

An approximate date when this civilization was at the acme 
of its glory would be about 10,000 years ago, as established by 
observations upon the recession of the existing glacier fronts, 
which are known to drop back twelve miles in one hundred 
years.{ 

How many centuries previously civilization had endured is. 
a problem hard to solve, because it is not within mortal ken to 
know how long the ice sheet remained in bulk before it began 
to melt faster than it accumulated. — But it is obvious that dur- 
ing its continuance its entire area was as rauch of a ferva incognita 
as Greenland is now, though men have always dwelt on the 
margin of the ice sheet as the Eskimo do at present. 

ith the gradual withdrawal of the ice sheet the climate 





t These cities were not all under one government or federation, for 
their climax was during the epoch of petty kingdoms contemporary with 
the Hebrew exodus from Egypt. 

Vancouver, the navigator, speaks of his inability to enter Glacier Bay 
Alaska, in 1763. It was then but an indentation of the coast hardly notice- 
able, but — the last decade was navigated by large steamers for more 
than twelve miles inland. 
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grew proportionately milder, and flora and fauna moved simul- 
taneously northward. Coincidently, the solar heat at the equa- 
tor. which had before been tolerable, became oppressive; large 
areas of agricultural land became dessicated; quarrels and jeal- 
ousies arose; the overcrowded population grew restless, and an 
impulse of extradition supervened which has probably had no 
parallel. Some emigrants went to South America and settled 
there, carrying their customs, arts, ceremonial rites, hieroglyphs, 
architecture, etc.,and an immense exodus took place into Mex- 
ico and Arizona, which ultimately extended westward up the 
Pacific coast to Alaska. Absence of glaciation on that side of 
the continental divide made exploration and settlement in that 
direction easy and attractive, and the grafts so set have kept 
their civilization better than any other congenital offsets. [At 
that period the Rocky Mountain chain was not much of aridge, 
and a great salt estuary or arm of the sea, larger than Hudson 
Bay, covered the Great Plains, and washed the margin of the 
melting ice sheet whose main fluvial outlet became the Missis- 
sippi River, Gigantic Saurians sported in the saline waves 
and mastodons and other grotesque land animals fed on the 
huge calamites, tree ferns, and rushes which fringed its border. 
When lakes Erie and Ontario receded 170 feet the big estuary 
ran dry, and the saurian tribe succumbed from withdrawal 
of customary food and environment. At that period human 
beings occupied the southern shores of the estuary, and man 
and mastodon were contemporary. Palzontologists have dis- 
covered, near Kimmswick, Missouri, human remains and 
flint and iron arrow heads among the well preserved bones 
and teeth of primitive bisons (40s Lattfrons) and mastodons 
which had been driven off a precipice, after the practice 
maintained until a recent date by modern Indians in pursuit 
of buffalo. This “find” is in evidence that the period of 
the battue was while the glacial sheet prevailed near that 
latitude. The use of stone arrows and other implements in 
no wise establishes a primitive or savage condition. White 
men have imitated them for generations, eventothis day. Frost 
easily affects metals, and in frigid regions only flint or ivory 
will stand for nine months of the year.] Coincidently a 
northward migration took place through New Mexico to 
southeastern Colorado, and another exodus still more direct 
across the Gulf of Mexico in flotillas from Yucatan to the 
main land, and thence due northward between the 87th and 
g7th meridians, extending at last as far up as Lake Supe- 
rior, the progressive trend being punctuated at succeeding 
stages by defensive earthworks whose construction was at- 
tributed until recently to a hypothetical people termed Mound 
Builders. Great numbers of emigrants also went to the An- 
tilles, the Bahamas and other neighboring islands, where 
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colonies had already been planted, and thence to Florida, 
and from there were disseminated all over the eastern part 
of the continent,§ as fast as it became habitable. They did 
not settle due north of the Arkansas because the climate was 
less propitious and the country bare of watercourses. The 
principal outpost of their occupation in that direction was 
twenty miles south of the Big Bend, the stone ruins of which 
are very striking, even now. There are hundreds of large 
flat rocks on the bluffs of the Little Arkansas, about four 
miles west of the Santa Fe crossing, whicn are covered with 
hieroglyphics deeply cut, and similar to those along the 
headwaters of the Gila in Arizona, and prototypes of those 
at Uxmall and Palenque. They are thirty-four miles from 
the edge of what was the big estuary—now the grand prairie. 
Vessels from the Yucatan peninsula, after crossing the Gulf 
of Mexico, would land at the “Big Bluff,” which was the 
escarpment of the rolling country extending eastward 
to the settlements. Trade between Yucatan and Cuba 
was maintained through the ages. Distinct communities like 
the Colusas, Tequitas and Timacuas, occupied Florida for a 
time and in turn became extinct. Their mural remains and 
relics are abundant (Cushing). They and the several mil- 
lions of islanders whom the Spaniards managed to annihilate 
four centuries ago, all had the same direct lineage from 
Central America, except the Caribs, who came from South 
America later on (Ober), 


These initial migrations took place in the early history of 
the glacial period. In subsequent epochs, when the ice 
sheet had withdrawn from large areas, as far at least as up 
to the latitude of the Great Lakes, there were immense in- 
fluxes of people from Asia va Bering Strait and the Kam- 
chatkan Peninsula 6n the Pacific side. and from northeastern 
Europe via Greenland on the Atlantic side east, (that sub- 
arctic tract being hospitable then,) and these continued, equo 
passu, as the earth became uncovered, distributing them- 
selves over the country by available watercourses, which 
were then larger and more numerous than now, until large 
communities occupied its most attractive uplands, notably 
the region south of Lakes Erie and Ontario, as is made evi- 
dent by the abandoned copper mines of Lake Superior and 
the many mounds and defensive earthworks in Ohio and 
contiguous territory. The occupants at that period possessed’ 
many of the arts and appliances of civilization, for peace 





§ Bodies of twelve Indians, killed in battle near Turner's Falls, Mass., 
in 1704, and buried with their feet resting on a circle five feet in diameter, 
the heads radiating like spokes of a wheel—recalling the famous Aztec 
calendar stone—were dug up in 1882. 
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had reigned continuously for ages among them, and they 
had remained unmolested until the incursions of barbarian 
hordes from the northwest and southeast made the construc- 
tion of military defences a necessity. The date of this in- 
vasion can be approximately determined by the beach ter- 
races of the great lakes, the higher of the two being 170 
feet above the present lake level, and 30 feet above the 
level of the intervening land, A conspicuous section of this 
ancient shore line extends for 78 miles from the Genessee 
river to Lexington, in New York State. South of it mounds 
and defensive earthworks exist in great numbers, but there 
are none on the flood plain between it and the present shore 
line, nor on the north shores. Large communities also 
dwelt upon navigable watercourses and estuaries of the North 
Atlantic ocean, and the historians of the 16th century speak 
of abundant evidences of a preoccupation numerically large. 
Governor Winslow, of Massachusetts upon his visit to Mas- 
sasoit in 1621, found traces of many ancient towns along 
the rivers, with clearings on both sides. ‘Thousands of 
men,” he wrote in his report, “have lived there which died 
in a great plague not long since: and pity it was to see so 
many goodly flelds, and so well seated, without the men to 
dress the same.”’ Again: “ As we passed along we observed 
that there were few places by the river but had been inhab- 
ited.” So also in the middle west, they dwelt in large vil- 
lages until they were finally dispossessed and driven out by 
the whites within the closing decades of the last century. 
As regards the immigration from Asia, authentic records 
still extant extend back into the 6th century as early as the 
year 544, which is the date of the overthrow of the Tsin 
dynasty in China, at which time the Nestorian and other 
Christian colonies in the Celestial Empite were obliterated. 
A granite memorial of that Nestorian occupation still stands. 
Chronology is quite explicit as to the occurrences between 
this date and 1325, when the City of Mexico was founded, 
“Ot the five tribes which constitute the present Mexican 
nation, the Toltecs first made their appearance fifty miles to 
the west of the City of Mexico in 648. They declared them- 
selves repelled from a country lying to the northwest of 
the river Gila, called by them Huehuetlapallan This mi- 
gration commenced in 544, and its progress year by year is 
described in- Mexican paintings. * * About 100 years after 
the Toltecs had left Huehuetlapallan, the Chichimecs took 
possession of it and held it 500 years. They came from 
Amaque Mecan, a country lying far to the north and occupy- 
ing eighteen months in migration. After five centuries they 
evacuated and joined the Toltecs in Mexico in1170. The Nah 
uatlacs made their first appearance from the north in 1196. 
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The Aztecs, the immediate progenitors of the Mexicans, dwelt 
in a country called Azatlan, to the north of the California Gulf, 
in 1160, probably near the 56th parallel, where the natives show 
a predilection for hieroglyphic paintings. After journeying 
‘ifty-six years—divided into three grand periods—the Aztecs 
arrived at Zumpanco, in the Valley of Mexico, in 1216. The 
first stage of this migration was to the south of the Rio Nabajoa, 
one of the branches of the Colorado, in 35°; the second to the 
north of the Rio Gila, in 33° 30', where the ruins called Las 
Casas Grandes by the Spaniards, were discovered in 1773.* 
The third station was in lat. 30° 30', near Yanos, 350 miles 
southeast of Las Casas Grandes. In 1245 they arrived Chapul- 
tepec, within two miles of the future site of Mexico, and in 1325 
they built a great temple which was the foundation of the City 
of Mexico and the beginning of the dynasty of Mexican Kings, 
It also ended the Aztec migration. This temple was of wood, 
and was subsequently replaced by stone. 

It is believed that the progenitors of these ancestors of 
the Mexicans were an Asiatic colony from Corea, which 
was at that time tributary to the Chinese Empire, a fact 
which accounts for coincidence of dates in the first half of 
the 6th century, and this opinion is confirmed by Chinese 
manuscripts as well as by striking similarities of appear- 
ance, language and customs, and a proficiency in the arts 
and architecture. Their writing was in hieroglyphics exclu- 
sively,and this medium of communication is spread all over 
the continent. History shows that the Coreans migrated 
to escape tyranny, undertaking a sea voyage of nine weeks 
to the northeast. No matter who first peopled Central 
America, the Coreans certainly were in communication with 
America as far back as the second year of the dynasty of 
Tsin, Emperor of China, who declared -war against Corea. 
Migrants were able to maintain the high civilization of their 
forbears as long as their basic relation and environment 
remained unchanged, a postulate which is abundantly at- 
tested by archaeological evidence, as well as by the endur- 
ing testimony of the petroglyphs. But finally came those 
stupendous terrestrial dislocations, upheavals, emergencies, 
drouths, denudations, and associated dynamic phenomena, 
which punctuated the lapse of geological time and changed 
the contour of the continent. By the same great cataclysm 


* NOTE BY THE AUTHOR.—It has taken 2,000 to destroy Babylon the 
Great. whose most mighty and conspicuous remnant at the present cay is 
the ruin known as Birs Nimroud, which is of much the same proportion 
an.| size, and in much the same condition now as the Casa Grande, climates 
be rg similar. Logically, the Casa Grande country and its people were in 
the acme of their glory 2.000 years ago. At that time the whole region 
swarmed with population, 
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which broke up the ‘‘foundations of the great deep,” ac- 
cording to the Scripture, and inundated so large a part of 
the globe and its antedeluvian fauna and flora, the fructi- 
fying rivers of Central America were engulfed. and the 
acequias, aqueducts and irrigating canals were destroyed 
or rendered useless. Some disjointed records of this over- 
whelming catastrophe are inscribed upon pyramids, temple 
walls, monoliths, and porticos of those massive ruins which 
attest 1o their extinguished greatness, while oral traditions, 
next in historical value to the libraries which Cortez and 
his fanatical priests destroyed, have been transmitted down 
the centuries, even to southwestern Indians of the pres- 
ent day. Drouth, famine, malignant diseases, persistent 
internecine wars, and ultimate depopulation supervened, 
and after persistent efforts to maintain themselves on the 
home sites, the discomfited survivors scattered, even to far 
off Alaska, and up the eastern slope of the continental ridge 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie river. leaving traces of their 
successive occupations all along the Pacific coast and the 
mid-continental route, not only in memorials of massive 
masonry and exqusite pottery, but in linguistic similarities, 
religious practices, mortuary rites, superstitions, social 
habits, oral traditions, and physical resemblances of a 
marked character. For many centuries large communities 
tarried in Mexico, New Mexico and Arizona, sections of 
which were populous up to the arrival of Coronado in 1540, 
but finally aridity of the soil, caused in large part by forest 
denudation, frequent tidal waves, the deflection of surface 
waters into subterranean rock fissures, the merciless raids 
of the Spaniards and internecine wars, scattered them over 
the lava beds and alkaline wastes of sage brush and cactus, 
to eke out a precarious livelihood with their starvling 
flocks. The remnants ultimately betook themselves to the 
cliffs and mesas which they fortified and attempted to sub- 
sist on crops which they forced from scantily irrigated gar- 
dens onthearid plains below. This fora distressful period, 
and then northward again to more peaceful and fertile local- 
ities in eastern Colorado, where melting snows from the 
uplifted continental divide afforded perennial moisture. 
Here they maintained a long protracted status as agricul- 
turists and shepherds, establishing thrifty towns and vil- 
lages, of which a few remain to this day as ‘‘ pueblos.” 
Records of their vicissitudes and dire extremity are pecked 
upon many a neighboring rock—of. the continued attacks 
and defences, and how the cliff dwellers were finally cut 
off by their enemies, and how few escaped. 

Memorabilia of permanent occupancy in bas relief, sculp- 
ture and statues, occur everywhere among the ruins of the 
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exhumed cities of Yucatan, and are repeated all over Cen- 
tral America and parts of South America, while pictographs 
and rock inscriptions of later periods mark the exodus and 
advances of the emigrants along the trails which diverge 
from the point of departure through Mexico and Arizona, 
and thence northwestward up the Pacific, or due north to 
Colorado, and thence eastward along the Arkansas river 
across the great plains, or northeasterly across the. Rio 
Grande through Southern Texas to Arkansas. The hiero- 
glyphs include outlines of animals, clan marks, totems, se- 
cret society insignia, challenges, defiances, taunts (since 
practiced by all Indian tribes), cautions against ambus- 
cades and natural obstacles, directions to water holes, 
camping grounds and rendezvous, as well as mention of 
skirmishes, forced marches, misadventures and special 
events, practices which were in vogue in Palestine and 
Egypt in Biblical times.t On one rock in Rowe Canon, Ari- 
zona, is a petroglyph representing emigrants driving their 
flocks before them. It is noteworthy thai many of the 
glyphs indicate starvation. Cypher characters were much 
in vogue. The older glyphs are the most geometrical and 
are often symbolical. Many have a religious significance. 
Later ones represent natural objects. Leopards, serpents, 
crocodiles, elephants, fishes, ravens, macaws and vultures 
appear everywhere. The last three were sacred birds there, 
and are so esteemed in Alaska today. In Montana the 
Crow Indians (Apsarikas, ) retain the raven as their tribal 
totem. Taken as a whole, pictographs (which, by the way, 
are scattered all over the continent to the number of sev- 
eral thousand) are the reflections of the old-time hiero- 
glyphs found on the Sinai Peninsula as long ago as the 
wilderness journey of the Israelites, and antedating it no one 
knows how long. These rock pictures and mural etchings 
gradually gave place to alphabets which were invented, 
but in that period this expression of language constituted 
the universal medium of intercourse throughout the world 
on both hemispheres. It was not. confined to rock faces 
and fixed walls, but was traced on portable tablets of stone 
and metal, and on papyrus, bark and parchment. The Cen- 
tral Americans and Mexicans used sheets of paper made by 
macérating the leaves of the century plant. just as the 
Egyptians used papyrus, beating out the fiber and sizing 
with a white varnish. Each volume or book was a long 
sheet folded backward and forward like a screen or map, 
and bound by attaching boards to the outer folds. Both 
sides of the paper were used. Many books were made of 


T [See Old Testament. Prime, Warburton, et al.) 
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it, and of these the British Museum, the Vatican at Rome- 
and the Trocadero at Paris, contain four specimens, Bya 
strange chance a fifth specimen, six by ten inches, was dis- 
covered near Fort Fairfield, Iowa, in 1897, while excavating 
for the city water works, and is now in the Ohio State 
Archzological museum at Andover. Undoubtedly a full 
history of events was of record up to the coming of Cortez, 
who is is said to have destroyed more valuable records of 
an antedeluvian civilization than were consumed in the 
Alexandrian Library, of which many were probably dupli- 
cates. 

The advent of the Spaniards and their ruthless quest for 
gold broke into the bucolic life of the Pueblos. Many were 
exterminated, while others, harassed and impoverished, aban- 
doned agriculture in despair and took to the chase for a liveli- 
hood. From that to semi-savagery the lapse was easy; a con- 
dition which was aggravated by the religious superstitions 
which they retained, involving human sacrifice, self-torture, 
immolation of war prisoners and sundry barbarous ceremonies 
which date back to earliest times, and obtain even now in iso- 
lated parts of North America. The sun dance of the Plains 
Indians is a relic of the sun worship of Chichen-Itza and Peru, 
with its attendant cruelties. All the Indian tribes burned their 
captives on occasion—a survival of ancient rites. 

The introduction of horses by Coronado* at this juncture 
was a godsend to the afflicted people, for it not only enabled 
them to chase the big game of the Rocky Mountain foothills, 
but it made long journeys possible. It enabled them to follow 
the erratic movements of the buffalo into the Great Plains, 
whose interior until then had been unoccupied by men. The 
Aztecs and “pueblos” had no big working dogs in those days— 
no dogs at all excepting the hairless Chihuahua dogs, which 
oftener went into the pot than into harness. Lack of trans- 
portation had been an impassable barrier to travel across the 
prairies, as well as to the movement of large forces; but with 
horses a man could subsist off the country as well as carry sup- 
plies. In prairie parlance, he was “footloose” and independ- 
ent. To be put afoot, away from water and the means of pur- 
suing game, was death: a proverb current among plainsmen, 
Indians, and trappers up to the middle of the 19th century. 
The surest way to cripple an enemy was to steal his pack 





* Wherever pictographs of the horse appear the representations must 
have been done subsequent to the advent of Coronado, or the conquestadoros 
of Florida. There are no horse portraits in Arizona and vicinity, nor up the 
Pacific coast, but they are frequent in Texas and in the trans-MissisSippi 
region. The domestic horse (not ZpAippus, the diminutive, quarternary ani- 
mal which was indigenous,) was introduced into Florida from Santo Do- 
mingo by the Spaniards early in the 15th century, as well as into South 
America, where it spread in fifteen years as far south as Patagonia. 
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horses and saddle horses. So valuable did horses become that 
during the subsequent three centuries horse-stealing was a uni- 
versal industry, and a man’s wealth was estimated by the num- 
ber of his ponies. Very soon after the introduction of the 
domestic horse, emigrants began to cross the Rio Grande into 
southwestern Texas, making their way eventually into Arkan- 
sas. while other parties from Colorado followed the Arkansas 
river through Kansas into Missouri. 

In Missouri and Arkansas the excavated remains of houses 
formed of upright posts with wattles interwoven to form the 
walls, are of the same pattern as the jacals of Mexico, Yucatan, 
Guatemala and Honduras, as well as of southeastern Alaska, 
similarity of construction being good proof that they were 
built by cognate people. That the Comanches are their de- 
generated kinsfolk is proved by their tribal totems and symbols, 
which are similar to those pecked into the rocks at Eagle Pass 
on the Rio Grande, and one has only to descend into the river 
bottoms at low water to see the native women at this day wash- 
ing and beating their clothes upon the rocks just as they do in 
Central America, and on the Ganges in Asia. 

Untold and uncalculated years it took for the Central 
American migration to reach the western verge of the Great 
Piains, which had emerged and grown to grass during the 
interval since it was the quarternary floor of the sea. For 
nearly four centuries their polyglot descendants, who were 
dubbed aborigines by European explores, have been an ethno- 
logical puzzle to the world; but time seems to have solved the 
problem. The hypothesis of the reversion iseasy. Their pro- 
genitors, like all pioneers, unquestionably took with them all nec- 
essary “store clothes,’’tools, seeds, mechanical appliances, and 
domestic utensils; but afterthey were isolated from the parent 
stock and base of supplies, they learned to sub stitute makeshifts 
for whatever was worn out or lost. Dresses of skins, furs, and 
plaited grasses replaced their home garments, and implements 
of stone, horn, bone, shell and ivory, took the place of their 
original tools of iron, bronze and copper. Some of the more 
intelligent and energetic discovered mines of various ores, and 
worked them in a rude fashion for awhile, like those at Lake 
Superior, but the industry was finally abandoned because it 
was easier and cheaper to use what was handiest. Metal orna- 
ments, pottery, baskets, footgear, and woven fabrics were re- 
tained the longest, because they were indispenable. The man- 
ufacture of these was an art that could not be lost. Reversion 
is not necessarily a slow process. It depends largely upon the 
envirunment. Intercourse brightens intellect. Isolation clogs 
it, and will sometimes banish it. There are today among the 
sea islands of South Carolina the grandchildren of ante-bellum 
negroes whose inane articulations are unintelligible to any but 
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their own kin—a lapse of less than half acentury. Those of 
our so-called aborigines who occupy the eastern part of the 
continent have been classed, taxonomically, as Algonguins; 
those of the mid-continental district between the Gulf coast 
and Lake Superior, as Appalachians. Collectively, they may 
be treated of as Forest Indians. The larger ,portion of them 
came in the course of years to follow the retreating buffalo 
westward from Ohio, Virginia and Illinois to the verge of the 
Great Plains, and there they encountered a wild and nomadic 
people of many tribes and dialects like themselves, and similar 
in features, habits, characteristics and superstitions, who had 
followed the buffalo eastward across the plains from Colorado 
and Texas! But neither knew that they had a common an- 
cestry. 


The migrations of the American Bisons in their relation to 
the antecedents and distribution of the aboriginal population 
is ot absorbing interest, because they furnish the key to one 
important section of the ethnic problem. Although these 
primitive cattle (dos /atifrons) at one time covered two-fifths 
(?) of the continent, according to credible data, including. 
forest, plain and mountain park, it was primarily a woods 
ranger, inhabiting the forested regions during the period when 
the great plains were submerged. Later on this lacustrine 
expanse was replaced by grass prairie,f to which the animals 
finally resorted for improved forage as well as to escape pur- 
suit from the huntsmen on either side. There they were com- 
paratively unmolested until the horse came. Historically, the 
first organized buffalo hunts were instituted in the southwest 
by retugees from Mexico, as related by Castaneda, the annalist 
of the Coronado expedition in1540._ Immense hunting parties 
of 1,000 or more, including women and children, with provis- 
ions for months, would travel an “eight days’ journey” (some 
fifty miles or so) into the plains, and bring back robes, pem- 
mican and meat, just as was done three centuries later in the 
antipodal land of the Dakotas. These finally cut loose from 
civilization altogether as soon as supplied with horses, and be- 
came nomads, living in the saddle and spreading northward 
and eastward as inducements offered, until they finally overran 
the entire grass region up to the border of Manitoba, and east 
to the Mississippi river. In course of time they came to be 
known colloquially as Horse Indians. [Mexican hieroglyphs 
appear on the Mouse River in Manitoba. | 

The collision of these nomadic horse Indians with the more 


} Prairies in the early stages of formation may now be seen and studied 
on the borders of Albemarle Sound, in North Carolina, where the same 
physiological processes are taking place today which occurred when the 
great plains were reclaimed trom the ocean, 
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sedentary forest tribes, who clustered in villages and had no 
horses, and have not had to this day, and the continuous strug- 
gle for territorial possession and hunting prerogatives which 
followed, account in large part for the suggestive zone of 
mounds, already mentioned, which spans the width of ten me- 
ridians and extends from the Gulf of Mexico to Lake Superior. 
Outside of this zone there are no similar mounds east of the 
Rio Grande.{ The art of construction was brought from Mex- 
ico and Florida by the descendants of the ancients who built 
the pyramids in Egypt and Central America, and in Mexico. 
Pyramidal forms and animal mounds prove this assertion, 
For three hundred and fifty years this broad territorial strip 
was disputed ground, the principal seat of the struggle being 
in Ohio, where there is every evidence of pitched battles hav- 
ing been fought in front of intrenchments, and in whose vicin- 
ity there are great tumuli where hosts of the slain were buried, 
some of their bones being foundwith flint and stone arrow heads 
sticking inthem, These midland mounds have been geograph- 
ically assorted into three groups, the first extending from the 
sources of the Allegheny to the waters of the Missouri-Missis- 
sippi, the second occupying the Mississippi valley, vaguely so 
defined, and the third stretching from South Carolina to Texas. 
The most northwestern are on the river bluff at St. Paul, Minn. 
None are found on the plains. The forest Indians never in- 
vaded the plains until they were banished there by the whites 
in the Igth century. Distributively the mounds show quite 
exactly the area of territory fought over, their sinuous or waver- 
ing lines or series indicating the varying fortunes of the com- 
batants. Circumvallations of earth in the shape of circles, 
ellipses, polygons and rectangular parallelograms, often inclose 
from twenty to forty acres, and display much military engi- 
neering skill. Mounds are of diverse sizes and shapes from 
five to thirty feet high, and were used for burial and sacrificial 
purposes, for dykes, as sites for temples and dwellings. as 
refuges from inundations, as amphitheaters for ball games, and 
for ornamental purposes, as in public parks and gardens of the 
present day. Many in the semblance of elephants, leopards, 
turtles, rats, snakes, deer and the like, were copied from the 
Aztec and Toltec gardens, and from others extant in the Zuni 
and Mohave country. They were reproduced just as we copy 
patterns from the old world. On Vancouver Island is the re- 
production in earth of a string of grampuses (a “study from 
nature”) pursued by a canoe, whose prow is of the present 
Haidah type so common on the coast, and not unlike some 
South Sea Island types. Those mounds which were used for 


t Asa matter of fact, the whole world’s population from earliest record 
have been mound builders, ' 
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defensive purposes were usually palisaded, as is proved by 
burnt and decayed portions of stockades which are often ex- 
humed. Many are associated with cemented cisterns. crema- 
tories and ovens, having fireplaces underneath. They aré the 
work of both combatants, but the art was learned centuries be- 
ore in the south and southwest. Perforated mussel shells, 
conches, copper helmets, mummy cases, passport sticks, pot- 
tery and vases of scoria and terra cotta, implements of stone 
and bronze, stone jars, obsidian knives, gems exquisitely 
wrought, amulets of gold, bone fleshers for dressing skins, and 
copper pipe bowls decorated with human heads of a type like 
those of modern Indians, identify their original possessors as 
well as their congenital predecessors, from whom they acquired 
the art. (Mrs. Kunzie, of Umatilla, Oregon, has gathered in 
Klickatat county in the State of Washington, a museum of 
Aztec relics embracing obsidian knives of the most beautiful 
workmanship, obsidian arrows, a warclub of bronze, exquisitely 
wrought stone gods, ornate gems, and, what is most suggestive, 
a carved stone metate or corn mill.) 

When the plainsmen first appeared, the foresters were dis- 
posed to be friendly, but as soon as they encroached too far 
they stood them off, Algonquins and Appalachians making 
common cause against their enemies. Finally, at the end of 
three and a half centuries, they were driven back to their old 
stamping ground, the prairies, permanently repulsed, the last 
battle of the interminable series having been fought in 1857 
between the Sioux and the Chippewas (representative bands) 
on the terraced shore of the glacial lake Agassiz, in Minnesota, 
A description of this battle, by the aged chief Osh Wash, a 
survivor ot the fight, is of especial value as showing the strat- 
egy and methods of defence practiced by the mound builders 
and the plan of their fortifications. 

This venerable Indian was on his way to attend the annual 
pow-wow at Turtle Mountain in commemoration of the event, 
which took place on the Sand Ridge (mound) between the 
stage half-way house and the Two Rivers Crossing, in Rosseau 
county, the battle ground being plainly marked to this day by 
the remains of breastworks behind which these hereditary ene- 
mies waged a week’s fight of cunning and skill, coupled at 
times with desperate hand-to-hand conflicts. It was in this 
fight that Chief Osh Wash lost his scalp, as the large circle of 
hairless skin on the top of his cranium gives ample evidence. 
The Sioux war party invaded the hunting grounds of the Chip- 
pewas, who inhabited the shores of the Lake of the Woods on 
the American side. The latter had been apprised of the pro- 
jected raid and selected a location on the natural ridge, which 
afforded the only natural road of ingress and egress, being nar- 
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row with impassable muskegs on either side. Then they threw 
up breastworks on the open ground at a point which enabled 
them to guard against an attack in their rear. When the ap- 
proach of the Sioux was made known, the Chippewas laid in 
ambush farther west on the east bank of Two Rivers, and when 
most of the Sioux had crossed over they were suddenly at- 
tacked and several Sioux were killed and a number wounded. 
Then. the Chippewas gradually fell back, and a running fight ~ 
was kept up until they reached their breastwork fortress. The 
Sioux made an attack that night upon the entrenched enemy, 
but were driven back, the loss of life being heavy on both sides. 
The Sioux occupied the next three nights in erecting counter 
breastworks about 150 yards from the entrenched Chippewas, 
a work which was attended with the loss of several lives. Under 
the protection of their trench the Sioux erected a second breast- 
work fifty yards nearer, and then dug atunnel up to the breast- 
work of the Chippewas. The top of the ground being a tough 
grass sod, underlaid by gravel and sand, the task of digging a 
tunnel was not difficult. On the night of the seventh day the 
Sioux made a sudden but not unexpected attack upon the 
Chippewas, and the hand-to-hand conflict was fierce. bloody 
and decisive. The decimated ranks of the Sioux, and their 
lack of provisions, gave their enemies a slight advantage. The 
Sioux were driven back with a loss of over half their number, 
and the Chippewas followed up their success by a relentless 

ursuit until the last of the Sioux braves escaped across Two 

ivers. This memorable battle the Sioux never afterwards 
attempted to avenge. 

Many such by-gone events are memorialized by rock inscrip- 
tions all over the country, of which several thousand have been 
located and enumerated; and the natives often gather at one 
or other of these stations, just as our own people assemble at 
Plymouth Rock, Ticonderoga, or at more recently erected mon- 
oliths at Gettysburg, Lookout Mountain, and other battlefields 
of our late war. Records are also kept on painted elk and buf- 
falo robes and rolls of bark. 


Every new archzological discovery adds to the ana- 
logues which go to make up testimony to establish the 
more than hypothetical origin of our American Aborigines. 
and the close relations between their ancestors of Central 
America and the peoples of Egypt and and Asia. Flat- 
tening of the cranium is common to Peru, Bolivia, Jamaica and 
Montana. The islanders of Jamaica wore feather mantles like 
the Mexicans, and helmets of feathers like the war bonnets of 
the plains Indians. Their pottery was similar in shape and 

ttern. Caribs wore lip ornaments (labrets) like the Alas- 
ans. The custom of abandoning a house when an inmate died’ 
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was the same in Central America as among many plains Indi- 
ans. The chipping of flint arrow heads was an art transmitted 
from antedeluvian lapidaries, who cut exquisite gems. The 
Mandan bull boats of rawhide and wattles were copies of old 
world coracles. 


But tribes, like families, easily cultivate animosity. Differ- 
erences in intelligence, habits and tastes stimulate social es- 
trangement, though they do not establish physiological dis- 
tinctions. Complexion, features, size and muscular develop- 
ment, are due to climate and foreign admixtures. Natives of 
Cook’s Inlet resemble the Athabascans. Haidahs and Az- 
tecs, both use masks and wadded armor like the Japan- 
ese and Egyptians, and they decorate the interiors of their 
houses with symbols and hieroglyphs. Navajo and Thlinket 
blankets are of equal quality and texture. Hakluyt says of 
the people whom he discovered, that they “ are white even as 
our men are, saving such as are conversant with the sun.” 
The Fillipino is much the same in color as the North American 
Indian, and also has the same straight black hair, high cheek 
bones, and thin beard. The Mayas, inhabiting the Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains in the lower part of Sonora, Mexico, have fair 
skins, blue eyes, and light hair. The Crows of Montana have 
very light complexions. The Croatan Indians of North Caro- 
lina present a very striking phase of a race infusion which took 
place from Sir Walter Raleigh’s colony in 1587, which is com- 
paratively recent time. There are a great many similitudes 
besides those of physiognomy to help determine identity. For 
example, family descent in many of the Alaska tribes is reck- 
oned through the mother, and the grafts on the totem poles 
are carved accordingly. The same custom is in vogue among 
our red Indians and is of very ancient origin. Alaskans, In- 
dians and Mexicans all build dwellings without chimneys, the 
same as in Asia and Egypt. They all have their shamans, ma- 
gicians, medicine men and priests, and their religious super- 
stitions and beliefs are much the same, 








ETHNIC STYLES IN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The prevalence of an Ethnic style of architecture among 
the early historic races has been recognized by all, and the 
names which have been given to the different styles are famil- 
iar. The question before us is as to the manner in which these 
various styles arose and the way in which they came to be so 
generally adopted and so well established; in other words, 
what were the beginnings of the architectural styles. 

It is, however, a question which we do not expect fully to 
answer, but merely to throw out a few hints, and especially 
hints which have been received from the study of the various 
styles of construction and ornamentation which formerly ex- 
isted on the American continent. | 

Every one knows that the Egyptians, at an early date, 
adopted a style of architecture which they transmitted and 
which is to this day distinctive and is called Egyptian style. 
The same is true of the Assyrians, the Greeks, the Romans and 
the Goths, all of whose styles continue to the present time 
and are easily recognized and distinguished. The same is also 
true, to a certain extent, of the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Tar- 
tars or Turks. and Arabs, for all of these nations of the east 
impressed themselves upon their architectural works and have 
transmitted their ideas and methods of construction through 
all the generations. We do not claim for America that there 
was any such general national style as existed in the old world, 
for there was no one nation, the continent being too large and 
the geographical districts too diverse to admit of this, but we 
do claim that there was on this continent a large number of 
tribes or stocks, each of which possessed a style peculiar to 
itself, the elements of which can be easily analyzed and ac- 
counted for. These elements, in a general way. may be class- 
ified under the heads of the material that was used, the method 
of construction which was common, the general style of orna- 
mentation which prevailed, and the form, shape and plan of 
arranging the houses which were peculiar to the different tribes, 
for in these same simple and rude tribal methods of ex- 
preane their thoughts and tastes and religious ideas, we may 

nd the germs from which all the great national styles and 
orders have grown, and for this reason they are worthy of close 
study. 

We do not claim for this continent any of the so-called 
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orders, for these were totally unknown here, though the distinc- 
tion between style and order should be drawn, for orders were 
introduced by the Greek tribes, i. e., the Doric from the Dori- 
ans, the Ionic from the Ionians, and the Corinthian from Cor- 
inth, but these orders were not known or practiced by the other 
nations of the east until a very late period, and were never 
practiced by the native races of America. There were in Amer- 
ica styles which were confined to tribes, just as there were in 
Greece, orders which belonged to and bore the name of thie 
Greek tribes, the number of styles here in America being equal 
to the number of tribes or collection of tribes, even as the 
number of orders in Greece were equal to the number of na- 
tions or tribes in Greece. Nor do we claim for America that 
there was one general style or order, for this would imply that 
there was an American nation, whereas there was here only a 
number of tribes, though every tribe had its own method of con- 
structing the houses they lived in, its own method of arranging 
those houses in a village, and its own style of decorating the 
houses, the style being derived from the mythology which pre- 
vailed. We may say further that the tribes which were situa- 
ted in certain large geographical districts were so influenced 
by their surroundings that it was not so much an individual 
tribe as a collection of tribes which impressed themselves upon 
the architecture, and the style which prevails in any one district 
is not so much tribal as it is geographical, and characteristic 
of the locality rather than of the people. There was, to be 
sure a habit of borrowing from one another which prevailed 
among the tribes which dwelt near together, which strengih- 
ened and intensified this tendency to merge the tribal into the 
geographical style, thus making a sort of middle ground be- 
tween the tribal and national, but with enough diversity for us 
to recognize the elements which were blended together and de 
cide as to what was the specific type which each tribe had 
adopted for itself, making the classification what may be called 
ethnic or tribal styles. We may well take the geographical 
districts and speak of the peculiarities which were character- 
istic of the collective tribes rather than the single tribe. 

The following is the list of tribes which we may say 
in a collected capacity have shown a style of house construc- 
tion and style of ornamentation which were characteristic and 
which in a general way may exhibit the ethnic traits. Consid- 
ered geographically, they may be said to begin at the far north 
and to make two distinct lines, one on the west and the other 
on the east. The Alaskans occupying one district had one 
general style of architecture. The Thlinkeets, who dwelt on the 
northwest coasts where forests abounded and where the sea 
furnished a great variety of food, had another style and used 
wood as material, while the Pueblos, who dwelt in the interior 
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among the cliffs of Arizona and New Mexico, had an entirely 
different style, stone being the material used, the terraced house 
being the typical form. Tribes, who dwelt in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, had a style which was somewhat similar and used 
the same material—stone—though their ornamentation was 
entirely different. Thus we find along the Pacific coast 
five general divisions or geographical districts over which 
definite and distinct styles of structures were distributed and 
can be easily recognized. A similar division can be recog- 
nized along the Atlantic coast. 

The Esquimaux first, at the extreme north ; the Canadian 
tribes second; the wild tribes which were scattered along the 
Great Lakes third! those.on the Ohio River a fourth, and the 
tribes situated along the Gulf States a fifth. Ten distinct 
styles of constructing and ornamenting their houses may thus 
be seen in North America, all of which were different from 
those which existed among the Peruvians of South America 
and the tribes east and south of Peru. 

As to the manner in which these different styles arose,there 
may be a difference of opinion, yet there is no doubt that much 
was owing to environment, for the method of construction 
would naturally depend on the material which was the most 
abundant. The ornamenting would depend largely upon the 
mythology which prevailed. The arrangement of the houses 
in the villages would also depend upon the circumstances, for 
those who were situated along the seacoast would naturally 
make their houses front the sea, but those who were situated in 
the deep interior, where enemies were numerous and means of 
subsistence scant, would naturally live together and make their 
houses their fortress as well as the home of the entire tribe. 
On the other hand, those tribes who dwelt in the rich valley of 
the Mississippi would naturally make earth walls for their de- 
fense and gather their villages within the walls, while those 
living on the flood plains of the south would build pyramid 
mounds and resort to these in time of great freshets, the necessi- 
ties of the case and influence of environment being sufficient 
to account for the different kinds of villages and for the differ- 
ent methods of defense. 

In this respect the architecture of America differs from 
that of any other country. Here the districts which are 
bounded by certain geographical and climatic lines, are as 
distinct from one another as if they were upon different 
continents. The style of building, as well as of ornament- 
ing, are also peculiar to each district and rarely go beyond 
certain territorial boundaries. A wide region intervenes 
between these districts where no particular style is recog- 
nized, but in other countries there is no such limitation. 

The thought which is forced upon us by the works which 
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appear on this.continent, is that society here had not reached 
that stage where the sense of proportion and beauty had 
come into full exercise, and yet there was an influence which 
came from mythology and a certain unconscious taste which 
was engendered by it, which gave a peculiar character to 
the works and structures which were erected by the people 
of the same general locality or geographical district. This 
character we may ascribe to the people as an inheritance, 
and say that it has.come down from an ancestral religion 
which embodied itself in the ornamentation. The styles were 
in this sensé all traditional. The compelling idea was de- 
rived from the religious beliefs and mythologies which pre- 
vailed, though the material used, the purpose of the build- 
ing, the proportions required, were dependent upon other 
causes than those which affected the ornamentation. In 
other words, the religion and mythology of the different 
tribes affected the ornamentation, but employment, means 
of subsistence, climate. and other physical causes, affected 
the construction. There was no one style of architecture in 
America, but as many styles as there were systems of my- 
thology, for the ornamentation was always borrowed from 
the mythology which prevailed inthe region, I[llustrations 
of this are numerous, for we find on the northwest coast or- 
naments in which the figures of the creatures of sea and 
forest and certain strange monsters are conspicuous. In 
tbe prairie region of the West we see the tents ornamented 
with birds, plants and animals peculiar to that region. In 
the Gulf States there were formerly carved figures with 
the human form in grotesque attitudes, serpents, idols which 
combined the heads of different animals, and a great variety 
of nondescript creatures, all carved out of wood, while in 
Mexico and Central America we see a great variety of fig- 
ures carved upon the facades of the palaces, the serpent 
being the most conspicuous but human figures and faces 
are very prominent, all of which represented the mythol- 
ogies and forms of religion which prevailed there. : 
Illustrations of these points may be found among the living 
tribes, for each tribe presents a different architectural style. 
To illustrate: The round house of the Eskimos, the long 
house of the Iroquois, and the square house or the houses 
around the square of the Mobilians. are all indicative of differ- 
ent modes of government and different customs and couditions. 
We take then the tribes situated along the Pacific, especially 
those of the northwest coast. Mr. H.H. Bancroft has described 
these. He divided them into several classes, as follows: 1. Hy- 
perboreans; 2. Columbians, Californians; 3. New Mexicans; 4, 
wild tribes of Mexico; 5. wild tribes of Central America. He 
has given descriptions of the peculiarities of each. From his 
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descriptions, we learn about these tribes and their architecture, 

Here we would call attention to the contrast between the 
architecture of the southern tribes and that of the northern 
tribes. These tribes have been considered as belonging to 
the same race and as occupying the same social status, mani- 
festing the same stage of progress, but when we study their 
architecture we find a great contrast, for it resembles that of the 
civilized tribes of the southwest far more than that of the un- 
civilized tribzs of the northeast, showing that it had been 
borrowed from or had been influenced by the people of the 
southwest, and had perpetuated that influence for many gen- 
erations. 








THE CONICAL HOUSE OF THE WICHITAS. 


The following were the methods of constructing and orna- 
menting houses among the northern tribes: 

The Dakotas constructed theirs in the form of conical tents, 
out of poles, covered them with buffalo skins, and ornamented 
the sides with the clan-totems or with the dream-gods or some 
other figures suggestive of their mythology. 

The Comanches constructed theirs out of poles, but 
thatched the outside with reeds and grass, in such a shape that 
they resembled so many stacks of hay. 

The Mandans constructed theirs out of heavy posts with 
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cross timbers, and covered the whole with sod and placed their 
totem poles in front of the houses. 

The Ojibwas constructed theirs out of poles and bark but 
in an oblong shape, with the ends upright and a door at each 
end. The Iroquois built theirs also with a frame work of poles 
and a covering of bark in an oblong shape, but with along pas- 
sage way running lengthwise of the hut, and places for differ- 
ent fires in the passageway. The interior was divided into 
apartments for the different families. (See cut.) 

The Powhattans built theirs in about the same way as the 
Iroquois, but the Seminoles constructed theirs put of posts 
which were set upright in the ground and placed in a circular 
shape, with a conical roof made out of rafters which were 
thatched with reeds and grasses. 

These northern tribes made no distinction between the 
houses of the chiefs and those of the common people, for they 








LONG HOUSE OF THE IROQUOIS. 


were all of the same style and appearance, and were on a com- 
mon level and were generally placed in a circle about an open 
area, sometimes with a stockade around them to protect the 
village. The only structures which were separate from the 
villages were the lookouts on the hill or the burial places 
near by. 

When, however, we come to the Southern Indians of the 
Muskogee stock, such as the Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, we find an entirely different system. These tribes 
dwelt in villages, but they were villages which resembled in a 
rude way the cities which were occupied by the Aztecs, Toltecs 

‘and various tribes of Central America. Among the points of 
resemblance, the most important one is,.that the ruling classes 
and officials, such as the chiefs and their families, lived sepa- 
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rate from the common people and built their houses on the 
summits of the pyramids he priests, or medicine men, also 
had their temples or rotundas upon the summit of conical 





ANCIENT VILLAGE SITE AT WALNUT BAYOU. 


mounds, the rotunda being used also for councils as well as for 
religious assemblies. Another peculiarity was that their so- 
called dead houses, or houses in which the bodies of the dead 
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ANCIENT TOLTEC CITY AT TEOTIHUACAN, 


were placed, were full of treasures and contained many carved 
images which stood in a threatening attitude and were objects, 
of terror to the comimon people, Still another point of resem- 
blance was, that the ceremony of reproducing the sacred firé 
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was practiced among these people—a ceremony which resem- 
bled that which occurred among the Aztecs once in every fifty 
years, at which time there were many human sacrifices, and the 
fire was reproduced by whirling the fire generator upon the 
body of ahuman victim. This strange czremony involved 
the breaking of old pottery vessels and the cleansing of the 
houses, the use of new vessels, as well as the distribution of 
fire from the central altar to the fireplaces of the entire people, 

The most interesting point of resemblance between the archi- 
tecture of the Muskogees and of the Aztecs and Toltecs, 
is found in the temples or so-called rotundas, or places of as- 
sembly. The rotundas of the southern tribes were, to be sure, 
constructed out of wood and were rude in their appearance,, 
and yet when we come to consider their shape and general 
style of construction, the symbolism which was embodied in 
their ornaments, carved figures, also the general arrange- 
ment of the different parts and the use ot them, especially in 
connection with religious ceremonies, we shall find many very 
striking analogies. 

These rude and primitive temples, which were called rotun- 
das, with their covering of bark and their circle of seats or 
sofas on which the inmates lounged, with the fire in the center, 
were indeed very inferior to the massive stone structures 
which were wrought with such care and contained so many re- 
ligious symbols, and yet we may perceive a resemblance be- 
tween every part, for both represented apparently the great 
temple of the universe with its circular horizon and the dome 
of the sky surmounting it, the sacred fire being in the center 
beneath the dome and the lightnings playing in the form of 
serpents between the earth and sky, while the sun with its 
changes shone in from the four quarters. The symbolism 
which is contained in these great houses and rotundas of the 
Southern Indians is certainly very significant, especially con- 
sidering the fact that they so closely resembled that which pre- 
vailed among the so-called civilized people of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, for it shows that they had contact with one an- 
other and may have belonged to the same stock, and originally 
migrated from the same center. There was, to be sure, as we 
have said, a variation in the style of building between these 
tribes, but it was a variation which was more noticeable in the 
houses of the common people than in the houses of the rulers 
or in the rotundas. Bartram describes these as being the same 
among the Cherokees, Choctaws and Chickasaws. 

The feature which furnishes the most striking resemblance 
between the works of the southern Indians and those of the 
Mexican tribes, and at the same time shows the greatest con- 
trast to the earthworks of the northern Indians, is the pyramid. 
The shape of the pyramids may be seen by examining the cuts, 
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one of which represents the pyramidal mounds which still 
stand at Walnut Bayou, near the Mississippi River; and the 
other, the series of pyramids which are still found at Teotihua- 
can, ia Mexico. 

The pyramidal mounds mark the site of an ancient village 
of the southern mound builders, a village in which the houses 
of the chiefs were placed above those of the common people, 
all of them arranged in a quadrangular form, but with stair- 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE NUNNERY AT COPAN. 


ways leading from them to the open area in the center, while 
a long wall stretches away from the group on the side of the 
stream or bayou, thus furnishing alanding place forthe people 
in time of high water. The truncated pyramids at Teotihuacan, 
on the other hand, mark the site of an ancient, prehistoric 
city, which was situated in a great plain. The houses of the 
ung :| asses in this city, however, were arrange d as were those 
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of the village. .They were all placed on the summit of the 
pyramids, but in quadrangles, all of them fronting the courts, 
which were enclosed ,while a wide road, called the “ Pathway of 
the Dead, led from the central temple to the gateway in the 
distance. The contrast between the village of the mound 
builders and and the city of the pyramid builders seems to be 
great, yet the foundations on which the two widely separated 
peoples placed their temples and the houses of the ruling 
classes are very similar. 

This resemblance between the works of the southern m ound 
builders and of the pyramid builders of the southwest, can 
hardly be accounted for on the ground of ethnic relationship, 
inasmuch as the people at present speak different languages. 
Still there are traditions among the Muskogees to the effect 
that their ancestors migrated from the west and southwest, 





TPE PALACE AT PALENQUE. 


from the mountain of fire, and entered the region of the Gulf 
States many generations ago. That there was a resemblance 
in the arrangement of the apartments of the great house of the 
Muskogees and the apartments of the palace of the Mayas, 
may be seen from the cuts, which represent the ground plan 
of the palace called the Nunnery, at Uxmal, and the restora- 
tion of the palace of Palenque. Bancroft has described the 
Nunnery as follows: 


“This is perhaps the most wonderful edifice or collection of edifices 
in Yucatan, if not the finest specimen of aboriginal sculpture and archi- 
tecture in America. The supporting mound is, in general terms, 350 feet 
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_— and Ig feet high, its sides very nearly facing the cardinal points 
he southern or front slope of the mound is about 70 feet wide and rises 
in three grades or terraces. There are some traces of a wide central stair- 
way, leading up to the second terrace. On the platform stand four of the 
typical Yucatan edifices, built around a courtyard, with openings between 
them andthe corners. The situation of the four structures forming the 
quadrangle, and the division of each into apartments, is shown in the ac- 
companying plan. 


The resemblance extends to other things besides the 
shape, and relative situation of the buildings, for the social 
organization and customs were quite similar. Bartram 
says: : 

“The mounds and cubical yards seem to have been 
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raised in part for ornament and recreation, and likewise 
to serve some other public purpose, since they were al- 
ways .so situated as to comimand the most extensive pros- 
pect over the town and country adjacent. The tetragon 
terraces seemed to be the foundation of a fortress, and 
perhaps the great pyramidal mounds served the purpose 
of lookout towers and high places for sacrifice. The, 





*Over the doorways of the:southern court facades there is a representation of an aborigina 
hut, with the statue of the divinity seated within the hut, and a strange outre looking ornament, 
called the “‘ Maniton face,” above the hut, the diamond lattice-work and vertical columns being 
sculptured in stone on either side of the hut. - 
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sunken area was the place where they burnt and tor- 
tured the captives, and was surrounded by a bank—some- 
times two of them, one behind and above the other— 
which were used as seats to accommodate the spectators 
at such tragical scenes. The high pyramidal mounds are 
to. be seen with spacious and extensive avenues leading 
rom them to an artificial lake, or pond of water. Obe- 
isks, or pillars of wood, were placed in the center of 
he areas, about forty feet in height and two or three 
feet in diameter, gradually tapering in the midst of an 
oblong square. The pillars and walls of the houses of 
the square are decorated with various paintings and 
sculptures, with men in a variety of attitudes, having the 
head of some kind of an animal, as those of a duck, tur- 
key, bear, fox, wolf or deer; and the pillars in front of 
the council house, were formed in the likeness of ser- 
pents.” 

There was not only a rotunda and a public square, 
answering to the temple and the palace of the more civil- 
ized tribes; but there were also priests and kings, which 
answered to the ruling classes. ‘'The chief, or king, was 
elected by a council, but was regarded with great re- 
spect. His appearance is altogether mysterious; as a mu- 
nificent deity, he rises over them as the sun rises to bless 
the earth; he is universally acknowledged to be the great- 
est person among them, and is loved, esteemed and rev- 
erenced. Their Mico seems to them the representative of 
Providence, or the Great Spirit. He has the power of 
calling a council to deliberate on peace or war, and pre- 
sides daily in the councils, either at the rotunda or public 
square, and decides upon all complaints and differences. 
He receives the visits of strangers, gives audience to am- 
bassadors, and also disposes of the public granary. 

‘‘There is, in every town or tribe, a high priest, who 
presides in spiritual affairs, and is a person of conse- 
quence. He maintains and exercises a great influence in 
the state, particularly in military affairs. The senate 
never determines on an expedition against their enemy 
without his counsel and assistance. His influence is so 
great as to turn back an army when within a day’s jour- 
ney of their enemy.” 
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THE CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF PRIMITIVE 
IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS. 


BY ALTON HOWARD THOMPSON, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


PART I.—THE GIFTS OF NATURE, 


Nature is both prodigal and niggardly in her dealings with 
man. Prodigal in furnishing for his use many simple things 
that are necessary for the maintenance of his existence, and 
niggardly and reluctant in surrendering the more secret mate- 
rials and forces that have contributed so much to the wonder- 
ful advancement of civilized man. Primitive man utilized the 
simple things that nature furnished ready to his hand, and they 
were sufficient for his wants, while civilized man, by his higher 
intellectual powers and scientific knowledge, wrings from her 
reluctant hand the means for producing the wonders of this 
marvelous age. But from her great storehouse nature supplies 
both savage and civilized man with the indispensable means of 
gratifying their requirements. Her manifold products are his 
resources, and her mysterious forces are harnessed to do his 
will. Nature is as a slave to civilized man, but to primitive 
man she was a benefactor. Without the simple resources she 
placed in his unskilled hands life would have been impossible, 
and the entire race would have perished from the face of the 
earth. It would have been a catastrophe akin to that which 
overtook whole groups of animals in past geological ages. The 
primeval life of the human race must, therefore, be considered 
first in the light of what nature provided ready made for prac- 
tical use, which was of vital consequence in his struggle for 
existence against antagonistic conditions. These simple things 
placed the balance of power in his hands, and he lived. With- 
out them he would have perished, and the earth would have 
remained the wilderness of animal and plant life that it was 
before the advent of man. 

We must contemplate first the capacities of that primeval 
troglodyte, that man-ape, that Pithecanthropus, who was ut- 
terly incapable of creating implements and weapons from the 
materials around him. He was capable only of using in a sim- 
ple, simian way, the gifts of nature as they came from her 
hands, without any artificial modification whatever. Kindly 
nature gave him these resources to supplement the waning 
powers of his natural organs, which were being rapidly mod- 
ified in the process of his psychic evolution. Having lost val- 
uable weapons in the reduction of his teeth and claws, and not: 
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being possessed of the agility of the carnivora nor the speed of 
the ungulates, and by gradually adopting a terrestrial mode of 
life, and losing that arboreal ability which was the refuge of 
his simian ancestors, he must needs adopt external aids to ena- 
ble him to survive amid the hostile conditions in which he found 
himself. The first extra-animal thought movement in his brain 
substance saved him, for it conferred a superiority and power 
over his natural enemies. It enabled him to select from the 
natural resources around him, efficient means for preserving 
his existence. No-other animal ever attained this psychic 
power. Increasing brain power gave him additional dexterity 
in the use of nature’s gifts, and from thence the battle was won 
and the race was saved. What the primeval man-ape was 
losing in physical organization, as compared with other ani- 
mals, he more than equalized in the development of ability in 
utilizing the materials that nature supplied ready to his hands. 
From that point the departure of pithecanthropic man from his 
simian ancestors began. 

To this primeval man nature was kind and beneficent, and 
nursed and nurtured him to the full development of the ma- 
turity of the race in his civilized descendant. From amere 
animal she enabled him to develop into the god-like being who 
dominates the earth, but who seems to forget that he owes to 
her motherly care the fact that he survived all, and a little grat- 
itude would not seem to be misplaced. 

Among the important gifts with which nature aided strug- 
gling primeval man, may be noted first those which were fur- 
nished by the vegetable kingdom. Like his near relatives, the 
quadrumana, pithecanthropic man was probably arboreal in his 
habits, or partially so at least. Many of man’s rudimentary 
structures point to the fact of such a primitive existence. The 
apes of today furnish examples of the transitional stage, such 
as that when primeval man gradually became a terrestrial ani- 
mal in the process of his evolution. This primitive arboreal 
life first taught him the use of such products of the vegetable 
kingdom—the limbs, fruits, etc., of trees—which might be 
crudely employed as tools and weapons without modification. 
These were his missiles and clubs ready made to his hand. 
The development of the grasping powers of the hand checked 
the growth and caused the reduction of the jaws and teeth as 
prehensile and fighting organs. The hands were evolved by 
climbing and an accidentally broken limb left in the grasp 
would suggest its use asa missile oraclub. This would be the 
natural, automatic action as observed in the monkeys. The 
club, therefore, either for striking or throwing, was a natural 
weapon. Nature kindly placed this most effective and typical 
weapon in the hands of primeval man at the very first and 
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most critical stage of his existence. His survival as a species 
probably depended more upon his discovery of the club and 
its use, at this stage of his existence, than upon any other 
agency. It gave him a new resource and placed the balance 
of power in his hands. It enabled him to dominate over other 
animals, and we probably owe our preservation as a species to 
the discovery of the club and its subsequent modifications. 
When we consider the reduction of the jaws and teeth as weap- 
ons in man, and recognize that without such external resources 
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THROWING STICKS. 


to supplement his waning physical powers he would probably 
have succumbed in the struggle for existence, we must admit 
the importance of the timely discovery. The first pithecan- 
thropus who broke off a limb and used it fora missile or a club, 
was the genius who saved the race from extinction. With this 
weapon he became a formidable enemy and more than a match 
for the destructive animals which menaced him. 

The evolution of the club down to our times, with all its 
modifications, is a most interesting history and shows the event- 
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ful role this great weapon has played in the development of 
the race. Conversely, the uses of the club developed initiative 
powers which led to greater brain and mental growth and this 
to further invention and advancement for the benefit of the 
race, according to the precepts of the advocates of manual 
training. 

Next to the club came the stick for throwing, which would 
early suggest itself by accidental discovery in the first place, 
in the first struggles with wild beasts and wilder men. From 
this was evolved the boomerang, the knob-kerrie and other 
throwing sticks which are constructed on scientific principles 
that are surprising among the very primitive peoples where 
they are found. Primitive man would also soon discover the 
difference between a sharp stick and a blunt one. With a 
sharp stick he could better pierce animals to kill them, and dig 
in the ground to reach roots and grubs. Witha very slight 
advance in intelligence he learned to sharpen the stick, but 
that important step placed him beyond the stage of even the 





PRIMITIVE HAMMER, 


level of the man-apes and he became a man. The very first 
step in the direction of the artificial modification of natural 
products indicated his complete emergence from the animal 
stage of life. With still further advancement he hardened the 
point of the stick in the fire, and later attached to it still harder 
points of stone or bone. From this simple weapon was devel- 
oped the spear and the arrow and their relatives, but all were 
developed from from the sharp stick found ‘ready to his hand. 
In this category belongs also the sharp thorn, whose piercing 
powers would soon be discovered and utilized. From this use- 
ful implement was later developed the awl, the needle and the 
pin. The thorn was a primitive tool furnished directly from 
the hand of nature that was very effective. 

Nuts, fruits and seeds could also be employed as missiles as 
well as food; and other vegetable products were also utilized 
for practical purposes as resources to aid in the struggle for 
existence. 

In the mineral kingdom we again find Nature’s kindly pro- 
vision most fruitful. Stones of various forms and densities 
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were furnished ready to the hand of primitive man, which could 
be used for pounding or for missiles. With the stone asa 
hammer he reduced retractory food substances, such as nuts 
and bones, and thus secured food. As his teeth and jaws had 
been so much reduced the stone hammer came as a saving re- 
source. The stone also served an important purpose as a mis- 
sile to throw at enemies or animals for defence or to kill them 
as food. These ready-made weapons, he necessarily adopted 
at a very early stage, as we know of the quadrumana throwing 
stones as missiles. The use of missiles with them, however, is 
merely a “bluff” to frighten enemies away. When man at- 
tained the stage of modifying and shaping stones, to make them 
more effective as implements and weapons, he began to sus- 
tain life more easily and even to acquire some luxuries. When 
we consider the multifarious forms of stone implements and 





HAMMERS AND AXES (PREHISTORIC). 


weapons, and their innumerable uses, we must acknowledge a 
debt of gratitude to Old Mother Nature for her beneficence, in 
placing such a very useful material in the hands of primitive 
man. Without the indispensable mineral substances he could 
have progressed but little beyond the merest savagery. If the 
vegetable kingdom supplied the first resources for the preser- 
vation of life at the first emergence from the animal stage, then 
did the mineral kingdom supply the means for the next step, 
the advancement to the stage of improved savagery. 

The stone as a hammer developed great possibilities in the 
process of its evolution from the mere natural pounding imple- 
ment. With the birth of inventive and mechanical powers, it 
was early modified to meet various purposes by chipping and 
grinding, into many and varied forms to serve the demands of 
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life. Tne hammer is still important as a tool in reducing sub- 
stances that contribute to the wants of man, but with all of its 
elaborations, its relationship to the primitive pounding stone 
can be readily traced. As Taylor states, (Early Hist. of Man- 
kind, p. 192,) “ Mere natural stones, picked up and used with- 
out any artificial shaping at all, are implements of a very low 
order,” and yet from this lowly origin all hammering imple- 
ments were derived. The offices of the pounding stone in 
cracking nuts, breaking bones, crushing shell fish, etc., quite 
early revealed new food resources, and thereby extended the 
possibilities of life and of survival. These possibilities stimu- 
lated invention also, aid led to the attachment of a handle to 





KNIVES OF FLINT. 


a well adapted stone, and thus to other methods of increasing 
effectiveness. Asa missile the stone did not undergo as great 
an evolution as it did as a hammer in early savage life, but in 
modern life the missile has become by far the most important 
and effective weapon. 

Another most important and useful tool and weapon, the 
knife, was the gift of the mineral kingdom. A flint chip picked 
up on a hillside where an accidenally broken rock had pro- 
duced it, was probably the first knife. Another accident dis- 
closed how it could be made, and from thence its evolution was 
assured. The discovery of the cutting flint was a great boon 
to ‘_pimeval man. It opened up a vast field of resources, not 
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only of means for procuring necessities, but for comforts and 
luxuries as well. He could skin animals to make clothing, cut 
up flesh for food, and do many other things that were not pos- 
sible before the discovery of this useful tool. As his inventive 
powers developed, many modifications of the knife arose. 
These modifications, however, arose at a later period and indi- 
cated a psychic advance considerably beyond that primitive 
stage in which the unmodified products of Nature were first 
employed. With these alone he accomplished a great step in 
making available the animal life around him as a resource for 
food. Without the flint knife he could do but little in the re- 
duction of coarse flesh for food, to say nothing of securing 
pelts for clothing. Here again the resources of Nature sup- 
"age seage the diminishing powers of the jaws and teeth, Un- 
ike the carnivora, he was not armed to procure and reduce 
flesh for his food, but the knife came in to supply this de- 
ficiency and give him command of a new source of food sup- 
ply. lt is indeed probable that while originally a vegetable 
feeder, like most of the quadrumana, yet the discovery of the 
knife was the means of extending his diet and increasing his 





STONE KNIFE. 


nourishment, so that the stronger food stimulated all of his fac- 
ulties and contributed to the development of his increasing 
intellectual powers. Without the knife he might have remained 
a pithecanthropic man yet—a simian vegetarian. With ex- 
tended diet and better nourishment, he acquired increased 
powers and became the animal of psychic supremacy in the 
world. 

While the animal world, after the vegetable, contributed 
greatly to the maintenance and survival of apo man, it 
comes next after the mineral kingdom in its ability to furnish 
ready-made materials which could be used for tools, such as 
bones, teeth, horn, shell, etc. These were great gifts from 
Nature, and they supplied some valuable tools and weapons 
ready tohis hand. In this kingdom she again manifested her 
kindness to her struggling prodigy by supplying aids to him. 
Doubtless some peoples in primitive times (as the Eskimo did 
down to our day), depended entirely upon the resources of the 
animal world for their weapons, tools and utensils, as well as 
for food and clothing. Indeed this is more than probable, for 
very early man in glacial times was a creature of the cold. 
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Without animal life in cold climates life would be impossible—as 
with the Eskimo before the advent of the European—for animals 
supplied everything necessary for the maintenance of life. 
Bone was one of the most useful materials to primitive man, 
and is yet to savages. It furnished ready weapons and tools, 
which were crude but effective, and it lent itself readily to 
modification. Thus a long bone was a ready club; a rib was a 





ANCIENT AXES. 


knife; a scapula was a ready spade or hoe; a split bonetwas a 
dagger or spear head, and so on. 

Animal teeth furnished ready and most efficient weapons. 
Being designed by nature for piercing and cutting, primitive 
man soon learned to use them for such purposes in his hands. 
Within a very limited field uses were found for everything 
available. Later on, with the evolution of the mental powers 





EARLY HISTORIC AXE, 


and manual skill, many things were made from bone and teeth, 
both useful and ornamental. Horns, hoofs and other animal 
products, also furnished useful adjuncts as tools and weapons, 
which were later modified for various purposes. 

The shells of mollusks also supplied useful implements for 
various purposes. The mussel shell was the first spoon and 
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furnished the model for the modern spoon. It could also be 
used for cutting and scraping. Being found ready to his hand, 
shells were most convenient and useful articles to primitive 
man. The natural beauty of coloring in the shell led to its 
employment as an ornament, and thus early contributed to the 
awakening of the esthetic instinct. 

And thus it was, that from her varied resources, beneficent 
Nature presented such things ready made to the hand of pri- 
meval, pithecanthropic man, which were most necessary for 
the maintenance of life in his first struggles for existence as he 
emerged from the-animal stage. He became adapted to his 
environments, of course, but without nature's aids to supple- 
ment his changing natural powers, he could not have survived 
at all. From the tropics to the arctic zone, nature provided 
in each region that which man seemed to require for the battle 
of life. She nursed him until he became her greatest creation, 
and finally he has become so all-powerful that he hs not only 
conquered all other animals, but has almost conquered nature 
herself. For, as Mr. Chas. Morris says, (Man and His Ances- 
tors, p. 64): ‘When once primitive man began to add to his 
natural powers those of surrounding nature by the use of arti- 
ficial weapons, the first step in a new and illimitable range of 
evolution was taken. From that day to this man has been oc- 
cupied in unfolding this method and has advanced enormously 
beyond his primal state. A crude and simple use of weapons 
gave him in time supremacy over the lower animals. An ad- 
vanced use of tools and weapons has given him, in a measure, 
supremacy over nature herself.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE BEARD AS A TEST FOR CLASSIFICATION OF 
RACES. 


BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 


{Revue d’ Anthropologie, 1880, pp. 54-77.] 


A consideration of the beard as a race character renders it 
evident that the division of mankind into bearded and non- 
bearded races, would not agree with the classification proposed 
and developed by Dr. Frederic Mueller, in his Ethnographte 
universelle, on the basis of hair character. According to Dr. 
Mueller’s system, races are all either woolly-haired ( wol/haarig), 
or straight-haired (schlichthaarig). The first are subdivided 
into, (1) peoples with tufted hair (d/schelhaarig), as the Hotten- 
tots and the Papuas; (2) fleecy hair (fleisshaarig), as the Ne- 
gros of Africaand the Cafres. The races with smooth hair are 
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subdivided into, (1) peoples with straight hair (straafhaarig), 
comprising the Australians, the Hyperboreans, that is to say, 
the Jakoutes, the Tchouktschis, the Kamtschadales, the Ainos, 
the Ostiaks, the Eskimo, the Aleuts, the Americans; the Ma- 
lays (including the Polynesians and the Melanesians),:and the 
Mongolians—that is to say, the Ouralo-Altaics, the Japanese, 
the Coreans, the Chinese, the Tibetans, the Himalayans and 
Indo: Chinese; (2) the races with curly hair (ockenhaarig), com- 
prising the Dravidians and the Singhalese, the Nubians (in- 
cluding the Foulah and the Mediterranean races—that is to 
say, the Caucasians, the Khamo-Semitic and the Indo-Ger- 
manic peoples and the Basques. 

If we group these races, however, according to the abundance 
or the rarety of their beard, we shall have a different classifica- 
tion, as shown by the following table: 


ABUNDANT BEARD; 


Woolly hair, in tufts.......... Papuas 

Smooth and straight hair....... Australians 
Polynesians 
Melanesians 
Ainos 

Smooth and curly hair........ Dravidians 
Singalese 
Mediterranean races 

SCANTY BEARD. 

Woolly hair, in tufts........... Hottentots 
Bosjesmans 

Woolly hair, fleecy............ African Negroes 
Cafres 

Smooth and straight hair...... Other Hyperboreans 
Americans 
Other Malays 
Mongols 

Smooth and curly hair... ..... Foulahs, Nubians 
Kolarians 


It follows from this classification that there does not exist, 
at present, any special and general connection between the na- 
ture of the hair and the development of the beard. The two 
varieties of smooth hair, straight and curly, are associated as 
well with thick beards as with scanty beards. We find woolly 
hair among non-bearded peoples as with bearded peoples. The 
only exception is the fleecy variety, which is represented merely 
among non-bearded peoples, and may be due to an infusion of 
Asiatic blood, The absence of such an infusion may perhaps 
account for the fact that the Foulah-Nubian peoples, who be- 
long to the section of races having smooth, curly hair, have 
the beard better furnished than their neighbors with woolly 
hair. The last group with curly hair, among the unbearded 
races, comprises the Kolarians, whose hair and the conforma- 
tion of the skull, judging of it by their dolichocephaly, appear 
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to connect them with the natives of India rather than with the 
Mongols, whom they are supposed to be allied to by language. 

The only form of hair of the woolly type included in both 
the bearded and non-bearded groups, is the tufted variety of 
the Papuas and the races of Southern Africa. All these races 
belong to the dolichocephalic section of the human species. 
As to the Hottentots, there is not yet sufficient reason for sep- 
arating them from other African races. Dr. Barnard Davis is 
in agreement with M. Gratiolet in grouping together the Hot- 
tentots and the Cafres of South Africa as occipital races, their 
dolichocephaly being occipital. The small skull, beautiful and 
symmetric, of the Bosjesmans, which Dr. Davis considers as “‘a 
complete refutation of the hypothesis of the unity of the human 
race, as ordinarily understood, as well as the hypothesis of ev- 
olution,” would seem to prove at least that they do not occupy 
their primitive country. Their tufted hair, similar to the woolly 
hair of the Papuas, can be the result of a mixture of races, an 
explanation which is probably more plausible than that which 
would attribute the particular character of the hair of the 
Papuas to the employment of artificial means of coloring. 

In thus excluding the two varieties of the woolly haired 
type, there is left only the type with smooth hair. In this the 
variety with straight hair is met with as well among the bearded 
as among the non-bearded races; but the curly-haired variety 
belongs exclusively to the bearded race, if we exclude the 
Foulah-Nubians and the Kolarians. We thus arrive at the con- 
clusion that the bearded type belongs especially to the division 
of humanity having smooth hair, this form of hair being found 
equally with the bearded races situated at the lowest stages of 
civilization, and (as a group) associated in the the most inti- 
mate manner, by position, with the non-bearded races. Curly 
hair would appear to specially characterize the bearded races, 
the most advanced in the path of civilization. The considera- 
ble development of the hair on the face, which is attained by 
individuals of these races, and the great length which the hair 
of the head often attains among the peoples almost beardless, 
would lead us to believe that there exists a connection between 
the development of the pilous system of the head and that of 
other parts of the body. 

In conclusion, I would remark that thc comparison here 
made between the development of the beard among different 
races and the nature of their hair, would seem to prove that 
that the hair of primitive man was smooth and straight. If 
this conclusion is just, we shall be disposed to believe that the 
woolly form of hair is due to the influence of secondary causes, 
an opinion which is confirmed by the small number of races 
with woolly hair which exist on the globe and by the particular 
characteristics presented by the countries which they inhabit. 








A PLEA FOR GREATER SIMPLICITY, AND GREATER 
ACCURACY, IN THE WRITINGS OF THE FUTURE 
REGARDING THE AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 


BY DR. CHARLES E. SLOCUM, DEFIANCE, OHIO. 


The number of men and women who have written of the 
American Aborigines with more or less of fullness, and with 
more or less of accuracy, is large, and it soon becomes evident 
to even the casual reader of their writings, that there is too 
much of ambiguity and repetition, including worn-out theories, 
too much of fiction and morbid sentiment, and altogether too 
much of complexity in the treatment of the unsolved problems 
as to the characters which should be ascribed to these people. 

The number is few who do not continue a prolix and faulty 
nomenclature. 

The term “Indian” should have been discontinued long ago, 
and while a few writers have récognized this truism, they have 
been unfortunate in their choice of a designating word to take 
its place, thus adding to the complexity. 

The designation, ‘American Race,” is objectionable for 
several reasons, among which are the well-supported belief 
that they are not a separate race, the probability of their soon 
ceasing to exist as a separate or distinctive people, etc. 

It is also insufficient and inappropriate to style these peo- 
ple the “Red Race.” Color is a relative feature, and it is but 
one of several features, when it is of value in describing race 
characteristics. A visit to the upper classes in the Carlisle 
school shows its inappropriateness. In this connection it may 
well be stated, that the repetition of the term “the whites,” to 
designate those of the Caucasian race, is a vulgarism to be 
avoided. 

The appellation, “ Amerind,” is the most inexcusable of 
all, and is likely to be confined to a few persons of the present 
generation. It possesses nothing to commend it, and it should 
not be repeated. An explanation of this bastard term must 
needs accompany it, and its use would also perpetuate the 
misnomer, “ Indian.” 

The designation, Aborigines, is both appropriate and ex- 
pressive. This ancient term is all-sufficient in its different 
forms, It is self-explanatory, and the future will commend its 
exclusive general use to designate, generally, the earliest his- 
torical peoples of all countries, which can readily be distin- 
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uished by adding the name of the locality or country where 


found, the tribal name, or the characteristic. 


An appeal is made to the able Director and Corps of the 
Bureau ot Ammen Ethnology, to the honored Secretary of 


‘the Smithsonian Institution, and to the authorities of museums 


generally, to expunge the term “Indian” from all their labels 
and their future Reports, and to employ that of Aborigine in- 
Stead. It is pleasing to note how little change such action 


‘would necessitate. 


The first Europeans found the Aborigines—in the northern 


part of America particularly—a very simple people, in lan- 


uage, in names, in desires and aspirations. The competing 

uropeans, English and French particularly, sought to classify 
them, to amplify them in every sense for effect, to dominate, 
to apportion coats of arms to, and in every way to magnify the 
importance of minor distinctions. The simple Aborigines were 
transformed by association, and amalgamation, with these peo- 
ples from civilized countries, and the influences emanating 
from them, by possession of their metal knives, tomahawks, 
firearms, improved methods of making fire and clothing, by the 
mental stimulus of contact and admixture of blood, as well as 
by their brandy and rum—complexities multiplied! And these 
complexities, these engraftings from other peoples, have been 
presented to us in great amount by writers, often with much 
fiction of their own, as native emanations from the Aborigines. 
We read speeches attributed to them, that, notwithstanding 
their great poverty of language and their “ untutored minds,” 
vie with the most carefully prepared addresses of cultured ora- 
tors! Here is ahalo of sentiment and garnishment by the able 
“pale face” interpreter, ably assisted by the fertile book-writer. 
As late as the year 1796 Count de Volney, a French traveler 
and writer who traveled through the Maumee and Wabash 
country, could not find a correct literal interpreter of the Miami 
tongue. And still, notwithstanding the ignorance of the lan- 
guage and meanings of the Aborigines, we are desired to read 
their alleged “myths” set forth in all the flush and finish of the 
“dime novel!” We read of alleged legends embracing the 
creation of the earth, if not the universe, as coming from per- 
sons and tribes who were ignorant of the story of the times of 
their grandfathers! 

Doubtless every tribe of Aborigines had its romancers; 
They gathered some knowledge of the language of the nation- 
ality with which they associated. and they imbibed something 
of the fabulous stories often told to them. Peculiar concep- 
tions were obtained by them also from the efforts of the Euro- 
pean religious teachers. As the hunting grounds became nar- 
rowed, and it was no longer necessary to skirmish against ad- 
verse conditions for food, on account of the liberalities of a 
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patetnal government, it was not strange that they followed, 
though at a distance, their more cultured neighbors and visit- 
ors into the habit of day- dreaming. 

It is now, at this late date, impossible to analyze, separate 
and trace to their source the conceptions, beliefs and express- 
ions of our existing aboriginal descendants—to attempt to 
weigh the influences, remote and direct, of ten or twelve gen- 
erations of Europeans, of six or more nationalities. Much good 
may resu't from such efforts, however, if intelligently con- 
ducted with the methods of modern science; but only addi- 
tional confusion and harm can result from the coining of inap- 
propriate and serps: yin 3 terms, and the ill-advised increase 
and continuance of complexities. 





Editorial. 


A PLEA FOR BETTER PIONEER HISTORY. 


During the Centennial, in 1876, especial interest was 
awakened in American history, and a new impetus was given 
-to the writing and publishing of it. The movement took on a 
shape which was of doubtful character, as an immense number 
of “county histories” were prepared, and the farmers and other 
people who were men of means, had the opportunity of having 
their names, portraits, and pictures of their farms and houses, 
go into those books, which now constitute the lumber piles in 
our public libraries. History was written in the interest of ad- 
venturers, who sought to make money out of the vanity of am- 
bitious men. The country was flooded, and there was no ark 
of refuge to which a modest man could escape. The Ararat of 
solid worth was a lofty peak which arose above this misty 
sea, and, fortunately, it became a starting point for the peopling 
of the continent, by those who were worthy of confidence and 
respect, and so the foundations of society have been well 
laid. 

Within a few years history has assumed a new phase. It 
appears now under the guise of novel writing; but some of them 
are novels, which exalt the deeds which brought disgrace upon 
honorable names, and shocked the moral sense of the entire 
people. Others tear away all barriers and break through the 
reserve, which in their own day our best men possessed, and 
we have become familiar with love stories which are purely im- 
aginative and are commonplace. Justnow the tendency is to 
take up the story of the Indians, both those which were for 


merly situated in the Connecticut valley, and those who se re~ 
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cently removed from the valley of the Mississippi. The dark 
deeds and cruelties of the first are dwelt upon, while the suffer- 
ings and wrongs of the last are paraded with great force. 
Parkman has presented the white man’s side of the story, 
and, so far as that goes, his works are reliable and graphic. 
The history of the French and Indian war, the war of the Rev- 
olution, that of 1812, and the Blackhawk war in 1832, have been 
written from the white man’s side. But the Indian and his 
rights and grievances have hardly been recognized. It is as 
easy nowadays to create a sensation out of sympathy with the 
Indians, as it was a few years ago, to create it out of fear. The 
old motto was: “The only good Indian is the dead Indian;” 
the present motto is: “The only good Indian is the Indian who 
has lost his identity, and has no longer a tribal boundary or 
treaty to secure him from the aggressions of the whites.” The 
struggles have ceased to be the struggles of war, but they have 
begun to be the struggles which are peaceful, but disastrous to 
the poor Indian. As an Individual, the Indian has no chance. 
It is a survival of the fittest, under new environments over 
which he has no control. The Blackhawk war was the last 
struggle which the Indian made east of the Mississippi River. 
Sensations are produced in our lecture halls by pictures of In- 
dians, and our historical societies are open to those who awaken 
sympathies for those Indians who suffered so much during that 
war. Blackhawk is counted a great hero and warrior, and his 
adherence to the English is excused while the first families of 
Illinois and Wisconsin are ridiculed over the shoulders of the 
“squatters,” who pressed so closely upon the borders and came 
first in contact with the Indians. These first families laid the 
foundations of society, and they do well, who build upon 
those foundations. There is no need of tearing up the stones 
and throwing them at those whose names are so well known. 
Governors, congressmen, the best generals that we have had, 
and the best president that we ever had, had to do with the 
Blackhawk war. They were not responsible for the bargain 
by which the best of lands in Illinois and Wisconsin weré sold 
to the government, nor were they responsible for the panic that 
came upon the “squatters” when Blackhawk returned to his 
ancient village, near the mouth of the Rock River. Blackhawk 
himself was to blame for the calamities which came upon his 
people. He did not receive sympathy from either the Potto- 
wattomies, who were located near Chicago, nor the Winneba- 
goes, who were the aborigines of Wisconsin, nor from the 
Foxes, whose village was on the Des Moines, in Iowa. Black- 
hawk violated his own written agreement, and returned to the 
land which had been sold to the government by his own people 
and the Foxes. He began a hopeless contest for the re-pos- 
session of the land which he had forsaken. He was not a war- 
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rior, and never fought a real battle, but was engaged in several 
skirmishes with the whites. He was quite unlike Pontiac, 
who rallied all the tribes of the Middle West in their great 
conflict with the whites. 

The majority of the families which settled in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, before the Blackhawk war, were totally unlike the 
adventurous and rough bands of whites who were roaming 
through the forests of Ohio during Pontiac’s time, as any one 
may see who reads Parkman’s valuable history. These early 
settlers began to build up villages and cities, which are now 
the largest and most attractive in the country; and they im- 
pressed their influence upcn their descendants strongly. We, 
in fact, owe to them a debt of gratitude which we can never 
repay. Their names are held sacred in the memory of those 
who followed them, and should be regarded as worthy of hon- 
orable mention by the historians of our day. 

There are many localities which are memorable because of 
their connection with the ‘Blackhawk War.” They are likely 
to be visited by -ummer tourists, but the historian should sift 
the evidence and fix upon the exact spot where Blackhawk’s 
village was situated, also upon the spot where he was taken 
captive, and all other localities which were made memorable 
by the war. In this the archeologist and the historian may 
well go hand in hand; but while identifying these localities, it 
is well to perpetuate the memory of those who did so much 
for laying the foundation of society, and, if possible, preserve 
the buildings in which they made their homes and make a note of 
the lives which they lived. The pioneer history of the Middle 
West is as impbdrtant as that of the Indians, and should be 
written up correctly. The history of the French explorers and 
the early French settlements has been written carefully, but 
that of the pioneers has never received the attention it deserves. 
We plead tor more interest in this, and especially for a more dili- 
gent collection of the material, which is likely to be lost. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


EXPLORATIONS IN SYRIA, 


On January 16th, 1901, Mr. Howard Crosby Butler delivered a lecture 
at the Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, upon 
“The Deserted Cities of North-Central Syria.” The American expedition, 
of which Mr. Butler was a member, found no excavation necessary, since 
the ruins lie on the bare slopes and desert planes of the mountainous dis- 
trict. None of the thirty-three cities discovered, are older than the first 
century B.C. The steady decrease in moisture seems to have practically 
depopulated the section, culminating shortly before the rise of Islam. 
Everywhere wine pray and signs of former cultivation abound. Roman 
roads, perfect as if yet frequented by the traffic of the empire; curtain walls 
pierced by superb arches, still true despite the loss of the retaining weight; 
public baths; flat houses five stories in height; bazaars and dwellings which 
would be habitable to-day were the rotted timber roofs replaced; tombs 
with sculptures both in relief and in the round; temples dedicated to the 
hybrid worship of the great Zeus and the local deity; baptistries and 
churches whose strong architecture stands aloof from the decadent para- 
sitism of the Roman basilica. Such are a few of the notable conquests of 
the expedition. Wiuth a praiseworthy consideration for the®difficulties of 
the future antiquary, the builders have inscribed and dated right and left. 
The publication of the results of the exploration will be of great value for 
the solution of more than one knotty problem, and must be awaited with 
considerable interest. H. N, W. 


++ 
++ ++ 


EXCAVATION IN CRETE, 


On the wild and little visited island of Crete two of the most valuable 
and interesting archzological discoveries of modern times have recently 
been made. These are the finding of the birth cave of Zeus, a spot de- 
scribed in both Greek and Roman classics, and the discovery of the famous 
palace ol King Minos, with its mysterious labyrinth and chambers, on the 
ancient site of Knossos. These two discoveries are the outcome of the work 
of the British archzologists, D. G. Hogarth, who found and explored the 
ancient cave, and Arthur J. Evans, director of the British school at Athens, 
to whose researches the world is indebted for the excavations that have 
brought to light the palace of Minos, Both discoveries were made in the 
interior of Crete, and from them it would appear that this island was the 
birthplace and cradle of Greek civilization and culture. 

In the ancient Greek mythology the god Zeus was the son of Kronos 
king of heaven, and was born ina cave on a high hill on the island of Crete, 
Because of a prophecy that the child should cast him from his throne, 
Kronos sought to kill his son, and it was because of this that the mother, 
Rhea, fled to Greece and there reared the child, before whom Kronos was 
forced to bow. The cave came to be regarded asa holy place by the 
Greeks. Minos, the lawgiver of Greece, was the son of Zeus, and every 
nine years he ——— to the cave, there to receive the inspired laws for 
the guidance of the land. The recent discoveries would seem to prove 
that the legendary Zeus and Minos of the ancients rested on a basis of re- 
ality and that there was a history side to them. 

For many years Greek officials and-wild--hillmen,intolerant of stran- 
gers, have prevented any explorations of the inner part of Crete, and it is 
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only recently, therefore, that there has been any archeological research 
there. Reports reached the outer world that shepherds, tending their flocks 
in the vicinity of the rocky hill kuown as Dicta, had found strange objects 
of bronze and other metals near the mouth of a cavern, Some of these ob- 
jects tound their way in time to the hands of archzologists, and so mani- 
festly were they votive offerings of very ancient design that they indicated 
plainly a locality richiin interest. When Crete was liberated the interior of 
the island was open to visitors,.and the British government, securing a con- 
cession to explore this cave, put Mr. Hogarth in charge of the operations. 
At the opening of the vear he established a cainp of Cretan workmen at 
the foot of the hill and began the work. Soon, a zigzag mule track was 
made up the 500-foot slope of rock which led to the entrance of the cave. 
It took four davs to blast away the immense bowlders that blocked the en- 
trance to the cave, exposing the black mouth of the great orifice, which Mr. 
Hogarth describes as follows: 

“ The great cave is double. There is a shallow hall to the right and 
an abysmal chasm to the left, the last not unworthy of a place among the 
famous limestone gro‘toes of the world. The rock at first breaks down 
sheer, but, as the light grows dim, takes an outward slope and so falls 
steeply for 200 feet into a inky darkness. An icy pool spreads from your 
feet about the bases of fantastic stalactite columns, on into the heart of the 
hill. Hall opens from hall, with fretted roofs and black, unruffled floors, 
Fit scene enough for Miuos’ mysterious colloquy with his father, Zeus.” 

at ++ 


++ 
IS STONEHENGE A NEOLITHIC STRUCTURE? 


A striking discovery has been made during excavations which were 
necessary to raise one of the monoliths in the famous prehistoric group at 
Stonehenge. in Wiltshire, into an upright po-ition, says the New York Sun. 
The men engaged in the work have found numerous neolithic implements, 
which had evidently been used in cutting and squaring the stones, and, 
when blunted, had been turned into the bedding on which the stones are 
supported, The discoverv is held to prove that the unique monument of 
Stonehenge is anterior to the Bronze age and that the structure still visible 
was certainly built before 1500 B, C. 

++ 
te +t 
PUEBLO RUINS IN KANSAS. 


For the past fifteen years or more the existence of Pueblo ruins have 
been known to the people of the vicinity. They are situated in the North- 
ern part of Scott county in the valley of a creek which flows into the Smoky 
Hill River. No stream in the western part of the State affords more favor- 


able conditions for irrigation. 
++ 
+t ++ 


THE STORY OF THE CORINTHIAN CAPITAL. 


Dr- Quinn, the well known antiquarian, tells in Harper's for November 
a charming legend of the origin of the design of the capital which charac- 
terizes the Corinthian pillar: 

“In the winter a young girl had died in Corinth,” he says. “Sometime 
afterward her maid yathered together various trinkets and playthings 
which the girl had loved, and brought them to the girl’s grave. There 
she placed them in a basket near the monument, and placed a large 
square tile on the basket to, prevent the wind from overturning it. 
It happened that under the basket wasa root of an acanthus plant. When 
spring came the acanthus sprouted; but its shoots were not able to pierce 
the basket, and accordingly they grew around it, having the basket in their 
midst. Such of the long leaves as grew up against the four protruding cor- 
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ners of the tile on the top of the basket curled around under these corners 
and formed pretty volutes. Kallimachos, the sculptor, walking that way 
one day, saw this, and immediatelv conceived the notion that the form of 
the basket with the plaque on top of it, and surrounded by the leaves and 
stalks of acanthus, would be a comely heading for columns in architecture. 
He from this idea formed the beautiful Corinthian style of capital. Such 
at least is the story as the architect Vitruvius told it Ig00 years ago.” 


et ++ 
THE SCARAB-EUS 


In the insect world, the insect regarded by the old Egyptians as sacred 
above all others, was the beetle. The beetle came to be held in such ex- 
alted esteem on account of that which it symbolized, and what it symbol- 
ized was based upon its own characteristics and habits, The natural Egyp- 
tian beetle, still surviving, is large, black, horned and winged. When the 
female beetle comes to the period of hatching, it will form a ball, consider- 
ably larger than itself, out of Nileclay and refuse. Having formed the ball 
it will roll it for long distances to some secluded place, frequently and most 
appropriately to some ancient tomb ortemple. Having done so, the beetle 
then enters and incloses, literally burying itself in the ball. There it de- 
posits its eggs and remains there until the egys are hatched. It is en- 
tombed. The beetle does not die and does not come out of this, its tomb 
until 1t comes out with its young. Having observed these habits of the 
beetle, the old Egyptian fitly chose it as the symbol of life, immortality and 
resurrection. The beetle lying so long in this ball, entombed, as if dead 
and in its grave, and then suddenly, at the appointed time, bursting forth 
from it, most naturally and aptly symbolized resurrection from the 
dead. And the beetle not dying in this ball, but coming forth living and 
with its living young, not dying unti it had perpetated its life in its young, 
that symbolized life, continuity of life without a break and without cessa- 
tion—eternal life. Such was the symbolism of the beetle, and hence se- 
lected and held sacred. 

On account o! this its symbolism, and also becanse of convenience in 
size and form, th- beetle was chosen as the model for the stone of the seal 
ring. A piece of stone, limestone or any one of the stones above mentioned, 
was taken and carved for the purpose, The upper portion and the sides 
were Carved to resemble the beetle precisely. 1! he under part was cut flat 
and smooth and on this surface was carved (in hieroglyphics) the name or 
inscription desired. Through this carved beetle a hole was drilled length- 
wise, so that it could be mounted intoa ring having a revolving stone, or 
strung ir forming necklaces and bracelets. The original and principal use 
to which this carved sacred beetle was put was the seal, oftentimes mounted 
into a seal ring, On the underside was carved th: 1ame or official title, or 
both, of the reigning Pharaoh or of his suborainate officials: Subsequently 
the beetle came to be adopted and applied very generally, as they are found 
containing the names and titles also of deities, priests, prophets, notables, 
symbolisms, inscriptions from the Book of the Dead, etc. The name gen- 
erally applied to these curved, sacred beetles, is scarabzeus (plural scara- 
baei), which is simply the Latin name for beetle. 

The above is quoted from the Los Angeles (Cal.) Gazette, which claims 
that the scarabzeus of Jo-eph is in that city. Doubtful. 

The inscription on the Joseph Scarabzus, to which reference is here 
made, is as follows: 

The inscription 1s the official life of Joseph as Prime Minister of Egypt, 
and precisely as that title 1s given in the book of Genesis—a fact that at 
once both confirms the biblical record and also identifies the scarabaeus or 
seal. Joseph's full official title as Premier,and according to the Bible, was, 
“Father to Pharaoh, lord of all his house and ruler throughout alli the land 
of Egypt.” 
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A PREHISTORIC ART GALLERY OF EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


A remarkable collection of prehistoric drawings or rock engravings, 
representing animals, has been discovered on the walls of a caveru in Com- 
barelles, Dordogne, France, by Dr. Capitan. Othcr caverns in this region 
have yielded similar finds, but this is of unusual richness, The engravings 
cover both sides of a rocky passage for nearly 300 feet. Saysa contributor 
to i Nature (Paris, October 5), in a description of this prehistoric art 
gallery: . 

“Messrs. Capitan and: Breuil have examined one by one all these 
figures, some of incredible clearness formed of deeply incised lines, others 
of lighter mzrking but easily followed. Some are graved on the living 
rock. while others—and this is quite novel—are quite covered with a stalag- 
mitic deposit that fills the lines and forms a sort of glaze over the drawing, 
Sometimes the stalagmite is thicker and hides the lines. The authors have 
recognized 109 absolutely clear figures, without counting innumerable 
marks, parts of animals, and uninterpretable combinations of lines. Prob- 
ably other figures willbe found among these. 

“These 109 figures include 64 entire animals and 45 heads Among 
the former the drawing is of varied merit, but many are of a perfection of 
design so great that it is easy at once to recognize the animal represented. 

“ The authors have indicated only absolute identifications. Thus they 
report Ig unidentified animals; 23 horses, some of them admirably drawn, 
. . and others differing from our modern horse by the curved neck 
with straight mane and by the low-growing tufted tails; 3oxen . . with 
long horns; 2 unmistakeable buffaloes; 3 reindeer, finely drawn with all 
the details of the horns; and finally—the most curious discovery of all—14 
representations of mammoths, so clearly drawn that there can be no doubt 
about them. . . . The long hair marked on the rock by numerous stri- 
ations, the. high forehead with its median concavity, the long-curved tusks, 
the great trunk, either pendant or curved to the rear, the typical feet—all 
are rendered with an extreme care that will allow a separate study of nu- 
merous points of detail. ...... 

“ Such are the figures, whose great antiquity can not be doubted—the 
evident work of artists reproducing, with perfect fidelity and astonishing 
technical skill, the animals that they saw. It may be understood that, apart 
from its archeological value, this discovery may give, with detailed study 
of the figures, precious information about a number of the animals then 
living, which naturally could not be obtained alone from the study of their 
bones.” — 7ranslation made for The Literary Digest. 











LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Oren Court for December has an article on ‘‘ Taeping Rebel- 
lion in China, 1856,” from S. Wells Williams’ report. The illustrations rep- 
resent the observatory and the wonderful astronomical instruments which 
formerly existed there, but were looted during the late rebellion. It con- 
tains also a short article by the editor on the “Deluge Legends of American 


Indians.” 


++ ++ 
++ 


THE BIBLICAL WoRLD for December has an interesting article on 
“The Route of the Exodus trom Egvpt,” by Prof. G. L. Robinson, Ph. D. 
Well illustrated from photographs taken on the spot. 

oare cons 
at 

. THE ERa (Philadelphia) for December contains an article on ‘ Unex- 
lored Alaska ;” also one on “ Whittier's Birthplace and the Houses in 
hich he Lived ;” also a picture of the “ Snow-Bound.” “The Coronation 
Chair at Westminster,” and the “Ancient Cross at Glen-da Lough, Ireland,” 
are also illustrated by “cuts.” The magazine has a good deal on Archzol- 

ogy, and is turnished at a very low price—ten cents a number. 


++ ++ 
++ 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY for December has an article on 
“The Middle West,” by Frederick J. Turner, and one on “ The Christian 
and Infidel in the Holy Land,” by Dana Carleton Monroe. Also ‘A Re- 
view of the American Dictionary of Architecture,” by Montgomery Schuyler 

+t ++ 
++ 

THE TRAINMAN’S JOURNAL for November has an interesting article 
on “ The Cliff Dwellers,” with ten views of the cliff dwellers’ palace in Col- 
orado, some of them different from any that have been taken before. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. Vol. V. ByC. P- 
Lucas, C. B.,of Baliol College, Oxford, and the Colonial Office. London 
Canada, Part I. (New France), with four Maps. Published in uniform, 
binding with the previous volumes of the series. Oxford, at the Clar- 
endon Press, MDCCCI. 


The series of books on “The Historical Geography of the British Col- 
onies” is very valuable, but those devoted to the British Colonies in Amer- 
ica are more interesting thin the others—at least they are to American 
readers. The author speaks first of the colonization in prehistoric times, 
and refers to the fact tnat there wasa civilization to be found on the western 
side of the Andes and on both sides of the Pacific Ocean, but there was a 
higher civilization upon the eastern -ide of Asia and Africa. The main 
course of European civilization has, on the other hand, been in the 
opposite direction. Its center gradually shifted from Asia Minor and Phe- 
nicia to Greece; from Greece to Rome and the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean; from Rome to the shores of the Atlantic; finally, from the east side 
of the Atlantic to the western. The West Indies and Central America were 
easier to reach, and more attractive when reached, than were the provinces 
of New England and the Canadian possessions- For a century after the 
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discovery of Central and South America, which were organized into Span 
ish provinces, the extreme north was left to Basque, Breton and English 
fishermen, The central provinces gave gold and silver, and the adventur- 
ers from Europe hurried in and stayed; but the fishers of New Foundland 
saw men come and go, and the agricultural resources of Virginia and New 
England were left undeveloped. The only. reason for adventurers to trav- 
erse the northern regions was that they lay between Europe and the won- 
derful land of Cathay, about which Marco Polo had written. 

Lord Raleigh was a true Englishman and favored colonization, though 
Samuel Champlain, as a Frenchman, spent the most of his time in explor- 
ing the region north of the great lakes, The Dutch and Danes settled 
mainly along the Atlantic coast, south of the mouth of the Hudson. But 
the Jesuits established their missions in New York and intheCanadas. The 
change from the French to the English did not occur until the French and 
Indian war of 1750, and, for this reason, the eastern province is still filled 
with French population, which still clings to its cwn language. 

The volume abounds with excellent descriptions, and 1s valuable on 
account of the broad range of view which is taken by the author, The 
“History of Canada,” which is distinctively British, is delayed until the 
second part, and we await that with some impatience, for it treats upon a 
subject which is quite unfamiliar to the majority of American readers. 


++ 
Tuer LEssER NEW FIRE CEREMONY AT WALPI. The Owakulti Altar at 

Sichomovi, Pueblo. By J. Waiter Fewkes. 

Dr. Fewkes is still continuing his study of the altars and religious cer- 
emonies and festivals of the Pueblo tribes, especially the Hopis, at Walpi. 
One of the pamphlets describes the fire ceremony quite minutely, and gives 
the symbolic significance. The other describes the sacred objects which 
have occult powers, including the tiponis or (badges) effigies (idols), and 
medicine bowls. These are made very clear, and the pamphlets are very 


instructive. They are well illustrated. 
+t 
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THE SociaL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS. By the Rev. Edward Day; New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, Igol. 

The keynote of this book is taken from the clan life, the best example 
of which is found among the American aborigines. The main thought is 
that the clan existed oe he. the family, and that the social organization in 
primitive times among the Semites was founded upon the clan. Matriar- 
chy changed to patriarchy at an early date, which was the system which pre- 
vailed between the time of Abraham, and the return from Egypt. The in- 
fluence of individuals was felt during the time of the Judges, as Samson 
owed his power to his strength, Gideon to his valor, Jeptha to his impet- 
uous character, Saul to his height and manly appearance, David to 
his symmetrical and noble character. In those early days property was 
mainly in flocks and herds rather than landed estate. The unsettled con- 
dition of the Danites is referred to as proving that clan life was prominent. 
The five Danites were representatives of the different sects of the clan. 
Morality was largely a thing of the clan. An offence against an individual, 
whether male or female, in any clan was avenged by the whole clan, as is 
shown in the case of the Levite and the concubine. The churlish Nabal 
was also the head of a clan, and resembled a modern Sheik among the 
Arabs, A OED. 

MEMORANDA ON THE MAYA CALENDARS, USED IN THE BOOKS OF 
CHILAN BALAM. Was the Beginning Day of the Maya Month num- 
bered Zero (ortwenty) or One? A Method which may have been Used 
by the Mayas in Calculating Time. Notes on the Report of Teobert 
Maler, in Memoirs of the Peabody Museum. By Charles Bowditch. 


It is fortunate that a man of erudition, and of ample means, has taken 
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up the study, of the Calendar-System of Mayas, for every one on the cont. 
nent, who has been, heretéfere, at work on it, has dropped thé: study, 
Among these may be mentioned, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, Mr. Lewis W. Gunckel, 
and Mr. Saville, Mr. Bowditch has furnished the means for exploration, 
which has enabled the, Peabody Museum to send Mr. Teobert ‘Maler to 
Central America, and the result is, that one of the most remarkable “finds” 
has been made, This find consists of fifteen or twenty stelae, which con- 
tain sculptured human figures, with a large number of hieroglyphs, which 
perhaps were designed to explain the names and dates. Mr. Bowditch hag 
also given close study tothe glyphs upon the stelz, and thinks that they 
refer to calendar dates; perhaps the dates of the birth, initiation, chieftaincy 
and history of the person whose figure is scutptured on the stele. This is 
made probable from the fact that each stelz is, in itself, a pictograph, as 
the attitudes of the different persons sculptured on the stone, tell a story 
which may at least be guessed at by the ordinary observer. 

It is to be hoped that the work will go on, until the mystery with which 
this subject is shrouded, shall be cleared up, and the figures, whose atti- 
tudes are so natural, be in a sense brought to life. 


++ ++ 
++ 


MEMOIRS OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHZOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY. Harvard University. Vo!,Il. No.1. Researches in the 
Central Portion of the Usumatsintla Valley. Report of Exploration 
for the Museum. 1898-I9g00. By Teobert Maler. Cambridge, Igor. 


This volume contains 75 pages of Letter Press. a Map, and 33 heliotype 
plates, a few of which represent the scenery and the natives of the region; 
but the majority portray the ancient altars, shrines, statues and stelz which 
were found by the explorer. No“find” has been equal to this since those 
made by M. Habel,and perhaps not’since J. L. Stephens discovered the re- 
markable statues and palaces at Copan, Noone can see these figures 
without realizing something of the barbaric magnificence which existed. 
The costumes of the kings, queens and priesfs were very gorgeous. It is 
impossible to realize the variety of the personal decoration and ornaments 
of these statues, which represent divinities or heroes, or to understand the 
significance of their different attitudes, Ofone thing we are certain: the 
splendor of the palaces and temples have been underestimated by many 
modern archeologists, and were not exaggerated by the Spanish historians, 
as many have supposed, for the very symbols which are contained in these 
sculptures, show that Egyptians and Babylonians of the early dynasties, 
had their counterparts in America, except as one studies the specimens of 
art preserved in their statues. 

One of the most important objects discovered was a circular sacrificial 
stone with an elaborate bas-relief on the upper surface, supported by three 
square pillars, each having ten glyphs on its front face; this was called the 
altar. Near this several stelas were discovered. The following is 
a description of them: 

“The preserved relief represents the front view of a male figure, with 
an oval, beardless face carved in very high relief. Upon the brow is placed 
the serpent’s head, the upper row of teeth forming a diadem, Above the 
serpent’s head is the turban, from the center of which rises the ornamented 
feather-holder and the plumes of the feathers proceeding from it fall to the 
right and left. The god is clothed in a tunic reaching to his feet, erna- 
mounted with delicately incised Maltese crosses and finished at the neck by 
a cape of scales. In his right hand the god holds feathers, and his left lies 
on the medallion of the cape. 
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This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. The 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins, 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora, in the northera 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are alse 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
work for many years to come. 


Address: THz American ANTIQUARIAN, 5817 Madison Ave 
Chicago, Il. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE OrEn Court for December has an article on “ Taeping Rebel- 
lion in China, 1856,” from S. Wells Williams’ report. The illustrations rep- 
resent the observatory and the wonderful astronomical instruments which 
formerly existed there, but were looted during the late rebellion, It con- 
tains also a short article by the editor on the “Deluge Legends of American 
Indians.” 
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THE BIBLICAL WoRtD for December has an_ interesting article on 
“The Route of the Exodus from Egvpt,” by Prof. G. L. Robinson, Ph. D. 
Well illustrated from photographs taken on the spot. 

++ ae 
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THE Era (Philadelphia) for December contains an article on ‘ Unex- 

lored Alaska ;” also one on “ Whittier's Birthplace and the Houses in 
hich he Lived ;” also a picture of the * Snow-Bound.” “The Coronation 
Chair at Westminster,” and the “Ancient Cross at Glen-da- Lough, Ireland,” 
are also illustrated by “cuts.” The magazine has a good deal on Archzol- 
ogy, and is turnished at a very low price—ten cents a number. 


++ 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY for December has an article on 
“The Middle West,” by Frederick J. Turner, and one on “ The Christian 
and Infidel in the Holy Land,” by Dana Carleton Monroe. Also “A Re- 
view of the American Dictionary of Architecture,” by Montgomery Schuyler 


++ ++ 
++ 


THE TRAINMAN’S JOURNAL for ‘November has an interesting article 
on “ The Cliff Dwellers,” with ten views of the cliff dwellers’ palace in Col- 
orado, some of them different from any that have been taken before. 
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A HIsTOoRICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. Vol. V. By C. P- 
Lucas, C. B.,of Baliol College, Oxford, and the Colonial Office. London 
Cariada, Part I. (New France), with four Maps. Published in uniform, 
binding with the previous volumes of the series. Oxford, at the Clar- 
endon Press, MDCCCI. 


The series of books on “The Historical Geography of the British Col- 
onies” is very valuable, but those devoted to the British Colonies in Amer- 
ica are more interesting than the others—at least they are to American 
readers. The author speaks first of the colonization in prehistoric times, 
and refers to the fact tnat there wasa civilization to be found on the western 
side of the Andes and on both sides of the Pacific Ocean, but there was a 
higher civilization upon the eastern -ide of Asia and Africa. The main 
course of European civilization has, on the other hand, been in the 
opposite direction. Its center gradually shifted from Asia Minor and Phe- 
nicia to Greece; from Greece to Rome and the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean; from Rome to the shores of the Atlantic; finally, from the east side 
of the Atlantic to the western. The West Indies and Central America were 
easier to reach, and more attractive when reached, than were the provinces 
of New England and the Canadian possessions- For a century after the 
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discovery of Central and South America, which were organized into Span 
ish provinces, the extreme north was left to Basque, Breton and English 
fishermen, Thecentral provinces gave gold and silver, and the adventur- 
ers from Europe hurried in and stayed; but the fishers of New Foundland 
saw men come and go, and the agricultural resources of Virginia and New 
England were left undeveloped. The only reason for adventurers to trav- 
erse the northern regions was that they lay between Europe and the won- 
derful land of Cathay, about which Marco Polo had written. 

Lord Raleigh was a true Englishman and favored colonization, though 
Samuel Champlain, as a Frenchman, spent the most of his time in explor- 
ing the region north of the great lakes, The Dutch and Danes settled 
mainly along the Atlantic coast, south of the mouth of the Hudson. But 
the Jesuits established their missions in New York and intheCanadas. The 
change from the French to the English did not occur until the French and 
Indian war of 1750, and, for this reason, the eastern province is still filied 
with French population, which still clings to its wn language. 

The volume abounds with excellent descriptions, and is valuable on 
account of the broad range of view which is taken by the author, The 
“History of Canada,” which is distinctively British, is delayed until the 
second part, and we await that with some impatience, for it treats upon a 
subject which is quite unfamiliar | to the majority of American readers. 


++ 
Tue LESSER NEw FIRE CEREMONY AT WALPI. The Owakulti Altar at 
Sichomovi, Pueblo. By J. Waiter Fewkes. 


Dr. Fewkes is still continuing his study of the altars and religious cer- 
emonies and festivals of the Pueblo tribes, especially the Hopis, at Walpi. 
One of the pamphlets describes the fire ceremony quite minutely, and gives 
the symbolic significance. The other describes the sacred objects which 
have occult powers, including the tiponis or (badges) effigies (idols), and 
medicine bowls. These are made very clear, and the pamphlets are very 
instructive. They are well illustrated. 


ae ++ 
THE SociaL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS. By the Rev. Edward Day; New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, Igo!. 

The keynote of this book is taken from the clan life, the best example 
of which is found among the American aborigines. The main thought is 
that the clan existed before the family, and that the social organization in 
primitive times among the Semites was founded upon the clan. Matriar- 
chy changed to patriarchy at an early date, which was the system which pre- 
vailed between the time of Abraham, and the return from Egypt. The in- 
fluence of individuals was felt during the time of the Judges, as Samson 
owed his power to his strength, Gideon to his valor, Jeptha to his impet- 
uous character, Saul to his height and manly appearance, David to 
his symmetrical and noble character. In those early days property was 
mainly in flocks and herds rather than landed estate. The unsettled con- 
dition of the Danites is referred to as proving that clan life was prominent. 
The five Danites were representatives of the different sects of the clan. 
Morality was largely a thing of the clan. An offence against an individual, 
whether male or female, in any clan was avenged by the whole clan, as is 
shown in the case of the Levite and the concubine. The churlish Nabal 
was also the head of a clan, and resembled a modern Sheik among the 
Arabs, ea ae 
MEMORANDA ON THE MAYA CALENDARS, USED IN THE BOOKS OF 

CHILAN BALAM. Was the Beginning Day of the Maya Month num- 

bered Zero (ortwenty) or One? A Method which may have been Used 

by the Mayas in Calculating Time. Notes on the Report of Teobert 

Maler, in Memoirs of the Peabody Museum. By Charles Bowditch, 


It is fortunate that a man of erudition, and of ample means, has taken 
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up the study of the Calendar System of Mayas, for every one on the cont- 


nent, who has been, heretofore, at work on it, has dropped the Study. , } 


Among these may be mentioned, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, Mr: Lewis W. Gunckel, 
and Mr. Saville, Mr. Bowditch has furnished the means for‘ exploration, 
which has enabled the Feabody Museum to send Mr. Teéobert Maler to 
Central America, and the result is, that one of the most remarkable “finds” 
has been made, ‘This find consists of fifteen or twenty stelae, which con- 
tain sculptured human figures, with a large number of hieroglyphs, which 
perhaps were designed to explain the names and dates. Mr. Bowditch has 
also given close study tothe glyphs upon the stele, and thinks that they 
refer to calendar dates; perhaps the dates of the birth, initiation, chieftaincy 
and history of the person whose figure is scutptured on the stelz. This is 
made probable from the fact that each stelz is, in itself, a pictograph, as 
the attitudes of the different persons sculptured on the stone, tell a story 
which may at least be guessed at by the ordinary observer. 

It is to be hoped that the work will go on, until the mystery with which 
this subject is shrouded, shall be cleared up, and the figures, whose atti- 
tudes are so natural, be in a sense brought to life, 


++ ++ 
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MEMOIRS OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCHZOLOGY AND 
ETHNOLOGY. Harvard University. Vo!,11. No.1. Researches in the 
Central Portion of the Usumatsintla Valley. Report of Exploration 
for the Museum, 1898-1900. By Teobert Maler. Cambridge, Igo1!. 


This volume contains 75 pages of Letter Press. a Map, and 33 heliotype 
lates, a few of which represent the scenery and the natives of the region; 
but the majority portray the ancient altars, shrines, statues and stelz which 
were found by the explorer. No“find” has been equal to this since those 
made by M. Habel,and perhaps not’since J. L. Stephens discovered the re- 
markable statues and palaces at Copan, Noone can see these figures 
without realizing something of the barbaric magnificence which existed. 
The costumes of the kings, queens and priesfs were very gorgeous. It is 
impossible to realize the variety of the personal decoration and ornaments 
of these statues, which represent divinities or heroes, or to understand the 
significance of their different attitudes, Ofone thing we are certain: the 
splendor of the palaces and temples have been underestimated by many 
modern archzologists, and were not exaggerated by the Spanish historians, 
as many have supposed, for the very symbols which are contained in these 
sculptures, show that Egyptians and Babylonians of the early dynasties, 
had their counterparts in America, except as one studies the specimens of 
art preserved in their statues. 

One of the most important objects discovered was a circular sacrificial 
stone with an elaborate bas-relief on the upper surface, supported by three 
square pillars, each having ten glyphs on its front face; this was called the 
altar. Near this several stelas were discovered. The following is 
a description of them: 

“The preserved relief represents the front view of a male figure, with 
an oval, beardless face carved in very high relief. Upon the brow is placed 
the serpent’s head, the upper row of teeth forming a diadem, Above the 
serpent’s head is the turban, from the center of which rises the ornamented 
feather-holder and the plumes of the feathers proceeding from it fall to the 
right and left, The god is clothed in a tunic reaching to his feet, erna- 
mounted with delicately incised Maltese crosses and finished at the neck by 
a cape of scales. In his right hand the god holds feathers, and his left lies 
on the medallion of the cape. 





